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Machine Design in a Rhode Island School 


Practical Shopmen as Instructors to Produce 
Designers and Draftsmen Who Will Be Ac- 
quainted with Standard Modern Shop Practice 
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A Rhode Island business man who desired to 
place his son with one of the well-known manufac- 
turers of machinery of his home State was given 
this advice: “Give your boy three years at the 
Rhode Island School of Design and then send him 
to us. His training there will help him to grow 
faster with us.” This statement well expresses the 
attitude of the local machine builders toward this 
Providence school which was founded in a small 


Zround floor is equipped as a machine shop and 
~ he upper floors for the teaching of drafting 
a: hematics. All the work is individual and 
and Is _Class work in either the day or night 
te Ss that a student has a chance to advance 

“aSt as his ability will permit. True to its name 
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to consider himself as a designer when he receives 
his diploma; that he has only acquired the foun 
dation and that he must build thereon a structure 
of practical experience. 

Students in the day courses are received on indi 
vidual judgment of their fitness for their chosen 
vocation and are usually of preparatory school age. 
The night classes are composed mostly of mechanics 
who are seeking a better or a special education 





explain the somewhat unique standing of the school 
in the estimation of employers. The head of the 
department is John A. Taudvin, for eighteen years 
with the American Screw Company and now con- 
sulting engineer of the Eastern Bolt & Nut Com- 
pany. Baxter R. Waldron, for thirty years with 


and purpose, every effort is made by the school the American Screw Company, is in charge of the 
to deve any special aptitude of a pupil as a machine shop, and Annie ©. Clark, Ph.B., Brown 
designer, but in the instruction special emphasis University, is teacher of mathematics. With the 
8 place the fact that no student has the right night students, Mr. Taudvin has charge of the ad- 
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S Work and Drafting Are Studied in Relation to Each Otl to I rs} M Desis 
: 
Way over thirty years ago. It also finds generous Some of the boys in the day courses are sent to the ; 
Support in numerous scholarships given by the school by their employers and the work done in f 
State and the city of Providence. The director of the school counts on their apprenticeship record. 
the school is L. Earle Rowe. One of the results of the past record of the school 
The mechanical department has an enrollment of is that but few of the Rhode Island manufacturers 
35 day and 160 night students. At the open- now take apprentices into their drafting rooms, pre- : 
ing of the present school year this department ferring to employ graduates of the school or to I 
moved into a four-story building with about 15,000 send selected boys to the school for training. i 
8q. It. of floor space available ivr its purposes. The A glance over the list of instructors helps to f 
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vanced pupils; Z. R. Tucker, head of the apprentice 
department of Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, has 
charge of the intermediate pupils; and Jacob C. 
Millard, designer of jigs and fixtures at the Brown 
& Sharpe Mfg. Company, has charge of the begin- 
ners. J. P. Burdick, a graduate of the Massachu- 
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setts Institute of Technology and connected with 
the Brown & Sharpe sales department, teaches 
mathematics. Four other assistants are employees 
of the same concern: Benjamin P. Graves, designer 
of milling machines; John W. Parker, tool designer; 
Charles M. Morrin, designer of safety appliances; 
and W. H. Margerison, machinist. The latter is 
assistant to Mr. Waldron in the machine shop. 
The work of the students in the first year is 
largely in the direction of securing a thorough 
knowledge of mechanical drawing and the subjects 
taught are freehand drawing, construction prob- 
lems in plane and solid geometry, orthographic pro- 
jections, development of surfaces, intersections, 
isometric projection, perspective, screw threads, 
bolts and screws, springs, cam design, lever design 
gear design, sketches, assembled and working draw- 







LINK AND LEVER CONNECTIONS 
R. 1. SCHOOL DESIGN 
WS.BAKER MAR 16, /9/5 
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ings, shop arithmetic, algebra and shop 
school performs a notable work for em; 
send boys to the school by weeding ov 
or those who through mistaken ambiti: 
wisely selected mechanical drawing as 
tion. 

Ir the two following years the wo) 
problems in mechanical movements, the g 


resentation of forces, problems in shaft 
ings, couplings, pulleys, belting, rope-dr 


ing, levers, jig-work, patent-office draw 
plete designs and working drawings of 


gines and boilers, economizers and chin n- 
cluding with the design of a machine for a giyey 


purpose as the basis of a thesis report. 


there has been added an evening class in ji; 
and tool design for draftsmen or advanced student 
who have satisfactorily completed the elementar 


work. 


In mathematics the students are taught shy 
arithmetic, cutting speeds and feeds, pulley speeds 
and gearing ratios, lathe change gearing, change 
gears for milling spirals, milling machine indexing 
use of formulas and diagrams, angles and angular 
measurements, figuring tapers, horsepower of | 
ing and shafting, principles of levers, algebra 


geometry and trigonometry. 
When a pupil enters the school he 
ately started on shop work, of which 


least 5 hr. a week during his three years’ course 
This gives him a practical shop experience desirable 


in a draftsman. In his third year the 


given special instruction in pattern making in the 
woodworking division of the normal arts depart- 
ment of the school. The more advanced students 
frequently find opportunity to work part time in 


the plants of local manufacturers, thus 
their stock of practical experience. 





PROPORTIONS OF LEVERS 


R. t SCHOOL DESIGN 
W S$. BAKER MARIQ,19IS. 
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Student’s Drawing of the Con 


three of the third year pupils are made 
the machine shop and a boy in his 
ear is given a first-year student to instruct 
the various machine tools. It has 
| that this experience helps the advanced 
rystallize the knowledge that they have 
and make it serviceable. It has been 
trated that the beginners advance much 
learning to operate the machines 
partly by another boy than they do 

vnen taught wholly by an older instructor. 

\ll the turning or other machining work is on 
rk, never as an exercise. In this way 
of the boys is held at high pitch by 

to their constructive instinct. At this 
students are engaged in building two 

| to the equipment of the machine 
e last half of his second year a boy 
nk together his work as a draftsman 
hinist, for at about that time he begins 
t parts that he has himself designed and 
actual experience some of the things 
ner must recognize and ever keep in 

s to do his share in keeping down 


+ 
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the school to teach its students to 
nasized by the material furnished as 
problems in mechanical drawing. In 
the linkwork problem shown in the illus- 
data given the student comprise a 
ziving dimensions and speeds and two 
vering proportions of levers and link 
nnections. In this instance both of 
ts contain data based on the staridard 
the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company. 
indexing milling machine and an 
pointing machine designed by ad- 
Ss may be mentioned as examples of 
and skill exercised. 
e additions to the school plant now 
‘ new building to house a power plant. 


tr 


+ 





Here will be installed two 250-hp. Keeler dutch- 
oven boilers, a 160-hp. Ideal Corliss valve engine, 
an 80-hp. Ideal simple side-crank engine, dynamos 
and other apparatus. When the power plant is 
completed the advanced students in the mechanical! 
department will be given practical work to familiar 
ize them with power equipment, both steam and 


electrical. 


A Rhythmical Market Repor 


The market report of Rogers, Brown & Co., Cincin 
nati, dated Oct. 23, shows a state of rhapsody, th 
writer evidently having had a visitation of the divins 
afflatus since activity began to be felt in the iron trade 
The report is as follows: 

This week has been the best we have seen since 
leaves began to lose their green; the tonnage placed wa 
good and big, and covered all the grades of pig iron t 
be shipped throughout the land, showing progress on 
every hand. Good inquiries are floating ’round; $11.50 
iron cannot be found. 

Steel makers inquire for price, and soon will close 
for a good big slice of basic iron for first half use, 
making that grade as scarce as goose (teeth) The 
stove foundries without fear continue climbing in low 
gear, and now the malleable shops, too, have ceased to 
mope and feel so blue. They’re buying iron to meet 
demands, for railroad buying still expands 

Chicago, where two weeks ago everything was deadly 
slow, is now almost the brightest spot, skipping along 
at a brisk trot. Last week a raise of seventy-five with 
out pause was eaten alive. Another good big jump ir 
price was this week gobbled in a trice. In fact, last 
week it was noted that higher prices were quoted just 
about universally because of the broad buying bee 
Low phos. aviates week by week; silveries higher levels 
seek: southern Ohio went up, too, but these are only 
a few of those who gradually are getting prices back 
up to par. 

Coke also is in good demand, with prices up on every 
brand. 

The future for all appears bright as better times 
disperse the night of depressed business, and it looks 
like all will soon fill order books. 
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General Electric Practice in Sherardizing 


Electrically Heated Drums and How They 
Are Operated—Details of Salt Spray Test to 
Determine Life of the Protective Coating 


In the sherardizing plant of the General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y., the drum used is of 
It is rectan- 
The driv- 


the electrically heated revolving type. 
gular shape and is mounted on pedestals. 





Sherardizing Drums Having the Electric 


Located on the Top, Bottom and 


A Battery of 


ing motor is mounted on one of these pedestals and 
is geared to the drum through a reduction worm 
gear. At the present time two sizes of drums are 
manufactured, one having inside dimensions of 24 
x 24 x 40 in., requiring 50 kw. to bring it up to the 
desired sherardizing temperature and 15 kw. to hold 
at that temperature, and a smaller one having in- 
side dimensions of 10 x 10 x 17 in., requiring 15 kw. 
to heat up and 5 kw. to hold at correct temperature. 

The heating elements are placed on each of the 
six sides of the drum and current is supplied to 
them through three collector rings at one end of 
the equipment. The connections are such that the 
drum can be operated on a three-wire direct-current 
circuit or a three-phase aig coger current circuit. 
The only change necessary for the latter circuit is 
to leave off one of the wires leading to the three- 
pole double-throw switch employed. 

The dust used in the process is Graselli zinc dust. 





View of One of the Drums Showing the Collector Rings 
Current to the Heating Elements at the Left, the Hopper 
Contents Are Discharged in the Center and the 


This is run through a magnetic separator at least 
once every four weeks to take out superfluous small 
particles of iron which are apt to become lodged be- 
tween the jaws of cotter pins, etc., and thus cause 
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trouble in assembly. 
way the mechanical 
centages of iron dust in the coating 
vented. 


Heating 
All Four Sides 


Supplying the 
Into 
Driving Motor at the 


By cleaning the dust in thi, 
incorporation of large 


per- 


: al SO pre. 
It is recommended that the weekly analysis 


of working dust show the iron oq. 
tent. zed 

For each different heat 400 Jb, of pie 
dust are used with the larger drum, 
This consists of 360 Ib. of used dus 
and 40 Ib. of new Graselli dust. This 0.0] 


dust is mixed in tumbling barrel o pos 
sherardizing drum and sifted through per 
an 80-mesh riddle before charging the ter 


drum. Once a week the used dust js 
mixed in a sherardizing drum and 
then sifted, and from this samples are 
taken for weekly chemical analysis, 
To obtain the best results, ma- 
terial to be sherardized must have a 
clean surface, free from scale. rust, 
oil or paint. This is accomplished | 
pickling, sand or shot blasting, the last 


Elements 


r hour 


Deposit pe 


Inches - 





200 240 280 320 360 400 440 #0 
Degrees C. 


Relation Between the Temper 
Depth of the Met 


Chart Showing the 
ture of the Drum and the 
Coating 


being much to be preferred. Material 
must be packed in the drum in such 
a way that no violent tumbling Ww! 
occur or else sharp corners ane 
threaded parts will be dama aged 
neither should it be packed too tight!) 
or a free flow of dust and heat will 
not result and consequently poor sher- 
ardizing will be obtained. By actual 
experience it has been found that 400 
lb. of dust to any load, ranging from 
400 to 1800 Ib. of material, can be use 
When small material is packed in 
dividual receptacles to be plac ed inside 
of sherardizing drum, a ng gry 
about 5 lb. of dust to 100 Ib. 0! 
terial is used. Before putting # 
cover on the drum an asbestos 
ing gasket is put under cover to make 
drum as nearly air tight as possible 
The drum is started revolving at about “+ 
1 r.p.m. and switch thrown to the high heat wiriné. 
The high heat is used to bring drum up to des! inet 
temperature, 350 to 375 deg. C., and give the cor 
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Right 
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+ deposit, and then the low heat is thrown on to 

* t a temperature for the required period, 

ie he give the deposit. After this cur- 
are off and drum allowed to cool to 

ca leg. C., at Which it is safe to open the drum. 
The t ess of deposit to give 

she be ction is 0.0025 in. on a 

ae ews of 0.005 in. on a diam- 

sor. This deposit is considered the 

-ndard and Where threaded parts 

re to be erardized they must be 

ondercut or overcut, as the case 

may be, to allow for this de- 

posit. In the case of sherard- 


containing holes and 

pieces fitting these holes, the allow- 
ance for sherardizing is made in the 
ole: in other words, the hole is made 
01 in. larger. This increase in de- 
posit is equivalent to 0.85 to 1.1 oz. 
per square foot. In every case, ma- 
terial sherardized as above will stand 
170 hr. as a minimum in a salt spray 
without showing discoloration due to 
corrosion of the iron, and may endure 
the spray even very much longer. 
This is considered the most satisfac- 
tory and rational test on sherardizing. 
The salt spray test consists in ex- 
sherardized articles that 


ized parts 


Chart 


posing the 


rest on a series of glass rods in a box, into which 
there is projected by compressed air an atomized 
spray of a 2!» per cent solution of sodium chloride 


Care is taken to avoid placing the pieces 
in the path of the jet. The spray is pro- 
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tom of the box. The specific gravity of the water 
is kept at 1.026 and 1.030 at 60 deg. Fahr. 

The object of the application of these metallic 
protective coatings is, of course, to enable the 
coated articles to resist atmospheric exposure with- 
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Relations Existingin an Electrically Heated Sherardizing 
Drum Between Power Input, Time and Temperaturs 
out rusting for a longer time than they could 
withstand such exposure without protection. Obvi- 


ously then, the only final test of the efficiency of a 
given type of coating is actual exposure to the same 
sort of influence that the material is supposed to 

resist in service. If the coating is at 





Pies Jered toangle press as spacers to keep ~-——~, all efficient this takes so long a time 
g/ass bars wn position the entire fength of box | : — nimi 
| Ce that more rapid means of determining 
_ Veen) angle brass soldered Lj} Sex | relative efficiencies become a necessity. 
LAL A Beth / oud aieaniii a The most commonly used methods of 
\ 7? 1 —_—~ test of such metallic protective coat- 
F = he 10 ie ings are methods of chemical attack, 
Srasshages a — ig | which in effect measure either the 
_ | re | 20x e thickness or the weight per square 
[Aree brass i ae penbece She eee ea ere Astach avhosewpremre wnit of the protective coating. Dis- 
Lae ol ae er a | cussing the subject the experts of the 
‘ier data somssbitaiiel 11 d cha brass tubing General Electric Company hold that 
[ Watere a |: somnr | Thetuceenters HW oa such methods of chemical attack per- 
rit | Lay Zome muntare “UM Enlarged view of mit the comparison of results obtained 
, ' Spray Nozzle from tests upon the same sort of coat- 
+ 24j inva 2 pine i ' ing, but difficulty is encountered when 
ests cae ae brain foe oon attempt is made to compare the 
ee ' i tT 7 Hii —_- results obtained by such tests on one 
meor | Y i} ae sort of coating with those obtained on 
i Brass hirees BH | 7 Ca eal 
wap. — |) | aM eee another character of coating. 
Cover | Cover DER SHPUTERU EER AD In the case of sherardized articles, 
Hil | ai He 1ai——> it has been suggested that the coat, 
ia | | ara ferbox which is a combined structure of zinc 
seviay atitgiummiemme teint’ Cover removed and zine oxide, together with some 
"ed and all sount’s so/dered zine-iron alloy, be removed in strong 
~ — — ——1 alkalies which will not attack the iron 
| 2s = | [ beneath. This would enable one to de- 
Maa Spray worth | termine the weight of coating per unit 
ware. \ Ae 4 = ha) of surface calculated to metallic zinc, 
es | but the General Electric experience 
ior Pizpaees = has shown that the results do not 
==. Grae Kt necessarily indicate the efficiency of 
NC ee ae i. ot the coat, and that it is not easy to 
a eer ae a determine the relative proportions of 
Spray Box Which the Sherardized Articles Are Tested zine and zinc oxide. 
ietomneth ikeckh at ' Several years ago, when testing 
electrical insulation such as is used 
: of compressed air lifting the water for overhead line construction, it was found that 
ss ‘ime whence it is projected as a cloud of material which stood fairly well when immersed in 
™ chante air. The temperature of the water water failed badly when exposed to the weather, 


ed by a steam coil placed at the bot- 





especially if exposed during a hard rain. This led 
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' rison of the Results Obtained by the Salt Spray and 


Preece Tests 


to the production of a rain by sending a stream of 
water through an ordinary rosette such as is used 
with a gardener’s watering can. The results were 
encouraging, but too severe, because the individual 
streams played steadily on one spot and produced 
erosion. An atomizing nozzle was then tried, pro- 
jecting a cloud of moisture into a chamber in which 
the test pieces were exposed. The results were 
better, but there was still a possibility of some 
wear if the article was directly in the path of the 
stream and near the nozzle. The problem seemed 
to be solved when care was taken in placing the 
articles to keep them out of the direct path of the 
jet issuing from the atomizing nozzle. As experi- 
ence was gained with this type of test, it was found 
that what seemed to be the essential requirement 
was the maintaining of an atmosphere substan- 
tially saturated with moisture, and this saturated 
atmosphere exposure has been one of the tests 
regularly applied. 

The problem of determining the resistance to 
weather corrosion of protective coatings is, accord- 
ing to the General Electric attitude, very similar 
to that of testing insulation for weathering quali- 
ties. The conditions of exposure are the same, and 
there seemed to be no essential reason why the 
saturated atmosphere test would not apply equally 
well to protective coatings as to insulation. Tests 
were begun several years ago to try out the 
method, and the only fault found with it was that 
it was somewhat slow. Good coatings did not show 
any signs of breaking down after several weeks of 
continuous exposure to the fog, yet there was en- 
couragement in the fact that bare metal began 
rusting in a few hours, and rust spots began de- 
veloping on poorly protected surfaces in from a few 
days to a week. The fact that more trouble is ex- 
perienced with trolley line suspensions along the 
seashore than with the same devices inland, led 
immediately to the trial of an atmosphere saturated 
with salt water with astonishingly satisfactory 
results. 

When exposed as described, articles have a very 
thin film of moisture over their surface, but there 
should be very few, if any, drops of sensible size on 
the objects. Obviously, the test is very searching, 
as all parts of the surface are exposed, and any 
pinholes or uncovered areas become evident. This, 
it is felt, gives an opportunity to learn something 
of the efficiency of any protecting process in taking 
care of edges, sharp corners, porous spots in the 
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metal surface, etc., and by noting the 
the general final break-down, a very good 
the evenness of the coating applied may obtained 

The salt spray test, as it is called, has been ys 
during the last four or five years, commer 
the General Electric Company as a ch: 
products of its process of sherardizi; It was 
described by J. A. Capp at a meeting June 39 
1914, at Atlantic City, of the American Society é», 
Testing Materials, as reported at some length 
THE IRON AGE of July 2, 1914. The coated art) 
cles are exposed to the salt fog, and are examine 
from time to time to note their service conditioy 
When the coated material is iron in any of its 
eral forms red rust begins developing 
the coat breaks down. The appearance of this req 
rust may be in small pin points which gradually 
extend, or it may appear generally over the surface 
of the article. When the coating is relatively thi 
and poor, rust may develop in from 2 or 3 to 24 hy. 
or longer. A better coat will last two or three days 
but a well applied coat of requisite thickness wil) 
last at least a week. If no rusting is developed jp 
this time it is assumed that the life of the coating 
will be practically indefinite. These figures are 
based on experience with both sherardizing ; 
galvanizing. 

This method of testing sherardized articles \ 
offered in replacement of the Preece test. Some 
reasons for this may be seen by referring to one 
of the accompanying diagrams. As an example, we 
may take a sample with a deposit of 0.1377 oz. per 
square foot of surface which has stood three dips 
in the Preece test and a sample with 0.7 oz. per 
square foot of surface, or 0.5693 oz. more which 
stood only seven dips when it should have stood 
eleven or twelve. 
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An 8-In. Cylinder Jolt Ramming Machine 


The Mumford Molding Machine Company, Chicago, 
Ill., has recently placed on the market an 8-in. cylinder 
jolt ramming machine 
of two-piece construc- 
tion. This form 
construction is 
bined with the other 
features of the con 
pany’s line of 
ramming machines, 
such as full table im- 
pact and a one-piece 


steel valve. The ma 

chine, which has 4 
An 8-In. Cylinder Jolt Ramming ‘ 2 in., has 
Machine of Two-Piece Construc- table 30 x 4 


a capacity of 2500 
with an air pressure 
of 80 lb. and is designed particularly for heavy dt) 
steel foundry work. By employing a pit pattern draft 
machine it is possible to handle drawbars and knuck'e 
work. 


tion 


The first issue of the C. F. & I. Industrial Bullet 
to be published quarterly by the Colorado Fuel & Ir" 
Company, has just appeared. Its purpose, as % 
pressed in the “industrial representation plan” adop'®* 
by the directors and employees, is “a means of com 
munication between the management, the employe 
and the public concerning the policies and activities : 
the company; a means of co-ordinating, harmon!" 
and furthering the social and industrial betterme” 
work and of informing employees of the personne! 
proceedings of conferences, boards and committees. 
is to record social events and industrial developme™™ 
and diffuse information of material interest. An ope 
letter from John D. Rockefeller, Jr., in various Ian 
guages, together with portraits of him and of ord 
dent Welborn, also Mr. Rockefeller’s address st 
joint meeting of officers and employees at Pueblo ° 
Oct. 2, 1915, are features of the issue. 





(ase-Hardening Retorts and Furnaces* 


Different Materials Employed for the Former 


—Precautions to Be Observed in Packing 


the Boxes — Various 


Types of Furnaces 


—— BY R. A. MILLHOLLAND+ 


Th tter of retorts in which the work is to be 
bonized is of great importance, more than is the 
prevalent conception. The pots or boxes, which- 


aver they might be, should be of a uniform cross- 
section to insure an even rate of penetration in all 
F narts of the vessel. White, gray and malleable iron 


and cast steel are employed extensively for making 
these boxes, Many users claiming that the steel 

¢ onger and hold their shape better under 
nger and more frequent heats than the boxes of 
er materials. It is not necessary to go that far 
afield for carbonizing retorts. 


MATERIALS USED FOR BOXES 


The writer uses various diameters of old 
wrought iron and steel pipe cut into lengths that 
vill just pass through the furnace door when stand- 

y on end. One end is plugged with a thin cast- 
ron disk and the pipe is then heated and the edge 
rimped over to prevent the disk from dropping 
out. After the pipe has cooled a %-in. layer of 
fireclay, mixed to a stiff dough, is tamped down on 

nside of the pipe forming a gas-tight bottom 
hat will last as long as the pipe itself. The lids 

| carbonizing boxes should fit the opening as 
snugly as possible, allowing for the expansion of 
heated metal. A whole book can be written on the 
subject of carbonizing pots, but for ordinary pur- 
poses the pots made from old pipe will answer as 
they stand from fifteen to twenty 6-hr. heats with- 
out wearing out and sealing through the walls. As 
soon as the pot scales so thin that small holes ap- 
pear in the walls of the pot, throw the vessel away, 
for it can not be repaired and the gas leakage is 

» cause the work to be imperfectly carbon- 

Old pipe is much cheaper than new castings 
ind lasts longer. Any junk dealer can furnish you 
with sound second-hand pipe from 2 to 12 in. in 
llameter. For gears and round work there is noth- 
ng to equal the pots made from old pipe. The pots 
nould be as small as consistent with the size of the 
parts to be carbonized to secure rapid and thorough 
ieating at the center of the pot. 

_ The cast-iron boxes are usually on little feet to 
allow the heat to circulate on all sides and between 
‘he bottom of the pot and the floor of the furnace. 
‘he lids should be ribbed on top to prevent warp- 
ng. This is not necessary in the case of pipe lids 
ecause they are entirely covered with clay and 
‘heir area is not so great as that of the cast-iron 

‘es, hence they do not warp so badly as the ex- 
posed cast-iron lids. The cast pots can be made 

number of different materials, but experience 
* Shown that steel castings will withstand a 
sreater number of heats with less warping than will 
pots. If the latter are used a very hard 
‘ighly desirable. The unannealed iron makes 
» \celent pot, but care must be taken in handling 
~ hew pots or loss from breakage will occur since 
neaied malleable iron is very brittle. 


0m of the materials employed in case hardening 
HE IRon AGE Nov. 4, 1915, and it is planned to 
“count of the case-hardening process in a subse- 


£ metallurgist Millholland Tool Company, In- 
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Pressed steel pots are used by many large con- 
cerns that have their own presses and forming 
machines. One of the illustrations shows a steel pot 
designed especially for the Stewart gas furnace. As 
will be noticed a rib running the full length of the 
boxes on each side allows the operator to handle 
the boxes while hot with a heavy charging fork. 
The boxes generally run about 12 in. long by 6 in. 
deep by 6 in. wide. The reason for the narrowness 
of the box is to secure rapid penetration of heat to 
the center, for the more quickly the heat reaches the 
center of the box the sooner will the parts begin ab- 
sorbing carbon. If the boxes are much larger than 
those described the outside rows of parts will begin 
to absorb carbon long before the ones in the center, 
and non-uniformity in the depth of carbon pene- 
tration will be the disastrous result. 


PACKING THE BOXES 


In packing the work in the boxes prior to the 
carbonizing heat, there are a number of minor de- 
tails to be borne in mind. The work should be free 
from oil or grease. Often screw machine products 
are very greasy due to the cutting oil adhering to 
the parts which can be easily cleaned by immersing 
them in a boiling hot solution of caustic potash for 
a few seconds and then washing them off in hot 
water. The hot water evaporates quickly and leaves 
the parts perfectly clean and dry. Do not pack the 
parts in the boxes while they are wet because an 
excess of moisture is detrimental to the case har- 
dening and the steam generated is likely to blow out 
the fireclay seal. Then all the carbonizing gases 
will escape and the parts will not absorb sufficient 
carbon to render them serviceable, for carbon like 
all other forms of energy follows the line of least 
resistance. It is certainly easier for the carbon to 
pass out of a large crack in the fireclay that the 
steam made than it is for it to force its way into 
steel. 

Before any parts are put in the boxes, a layer 
of carbonizer should be placed on the bottom, the 
thickness being governed by the length of the heat 
that the box will undergo and also depending on 
whether new or old boxes are being used. On heats 
of 6 to 10 hr. a 1-in. layer should cover the bottom 
and on shorter heats, 4 to *%4 in. is satisfactory. In 
new boxes the tendency is to absorb carbon, cast 
iron especially absorbing carbon in large quantities 
much more rapidly than does steel. When new 
boxes are being run for the first two times, always 
increase the layer of carbonizer between the work 
and the walls of the box by 25 per cent to guard 
against the decarbonizing effect of the new castings. 

It is always best to place the articles to be car- 
bonized in regular rows in the boxes, arranging 
them in such a manner as to have at least four 
times the depth of case desired between each piece 
and being extremely careful not to get too close to 
the walls of the boxes. Keep the same distance 
from the walls as the bottom of the boxes. It can 
not be emphasized teo strongly that the pieces must 
be kept from touching one another. It is the hap- 
hazard packing of the parts that is the cause of non- 
uniformity in both the depth of case and the in- 
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tensity of hardness. The thickness of stratum of 
carbonizer between the layers of pieces should be 
just one-half the thickness of the bottom layer, but 
the covering of carbonizer between the work and the 
lid of the box should be equal to the bottom layer. 
The sealing or luting of the boxes is of 
importance, and if improperly 
spent in packing will not “save the heat” as the fur- 
nace man would say. In other words if the lids are 
not sealed on the boxes securely and gas tight, the 
carbonaceous gases will not penetrate the steel but 
will escape through the cracks and blowholes in the 
seal. Fireclay mixed to the consistency of putty is 
the best luting material yet discovered. Even this 
cracks away at times, but if the clay shows that 
tendency mix a little salt or borax with it and it will 
be found that the tendency to crack and flake off is 
almost entirely eliminated. A small handful of 
salt or borax to 10 lb. of fireclay will give the best 
results. A little trick that the writer has found 
to be very useful in luting up boxes is to make a 
long roll of fireclay and lay it around the inside edge 
of the box just before the lid is laid on, so that 
when the latter is pressed on firmly and rapped 
sharply with a wooden mallet the fireclay forms a 
gasket or packing between the edges of the lid and 
the sides of the box. Now seal the lid with fireclay 
and wet the fingers and slick over the seal. Avoid 
using a trowel; the fingers are much more efficient 
for this particular operation and are the best for 
the whole process of luting. After the 
packed avoid jarring them for the 
to work loose and leave a gas vent. 
Now comes the vital part of the whole process of 
case hardening. In former many men who 
claimed to know all about case hardening followed 
this one rule—‘Heat the work as hot as possible 
without melting it’—regarding the temperature to 
which the work to be case hardened or carbonized 
should be subjected. The writer has many times 
had case-hardened parts brought to him with the 
query, “What makes these pieces warp so in quench- 
ing?” 
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of two things, ““Don’t carbonize at such | 
or, “if you bring the pieces out of { 


straight and dip them straight they wo; a 
badly.” The warping in most cases come . 
high carbonizing heats. It is not warping a all 
the true sense of the word; it is the same thing ¢ 
happens to a Christmas candle when it is left op . 
hot air register; it sags rather than warp Exae . 


the same thing occurs with steel under extre, 
high temperatures. Steel becomes very s 
peratures above 1800 deg. Fahr. and will s: 
commodate itself to the 
supported. 

Now that the danger line for the carbonizing 
heat has been drawn it is possible to gain a clearer 
idea of what is the most practical temperature 
range for this particular process. Perhaps it may 
seem foolishly arbitrary to some when it is stated 
that 1600 to 1650 deg. is the best possible tempers. 
ture range. Here is the reason why, and it is borne 
out by exhaustive experiments and by results ob. 
tained in commercial practice. In the first place, 
steel with a carbon content of from 0.10 to 0.25 per 
cent has a critical temperature at which the carbon 
changes from annealed carbon to the combined state 
or hardened carbon. It is also an established fact 
that at this temperature the crystalline structure 
of the steel apparently disappears and if a piece 
low-carbon steel is heated to this critical tempera- 
ture, which is between 1600 to 1650 deg. Fahr. 
and is quenched in oil, it will show a very fine vel- 
vety structure when broken. This phenomenon in 
steel is of great value in case-hardening mild steel 
for as long as the steel is being heated within its 
critical temperature range no larger crystals will 
form in the steel and a soft tough core can readily 
be obtained when the subsequent operations are 
performed. If higher temperatures are reached and 
maintained long enough for the heat to penetrate 
the carbonizing boxes the size of the crystals in the 
steel will increase in direct proportion to the 
crease in temperature. At a temperature below 
1600 deg. Fahr., the carbon is absorbed by the steel 
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of Case-Hardening Furnaces Showing Both 


be a commercial proposition and, be- 
the amount of carbon that mild steel will ab- 
temperatures will seriously impair the 


hardness of the case. 
V ssible, the heat control of case harden- 
ng should be regulated according to a pyrometer, 


ften the case that no instrument is avail- 

| the question arises of how can the critical 
ture be attained and held. The simplest way 
riter has found is to charge the furnace and 
g it up to the heat that the eye approximates 
e within the critical temperature range. When 
xes have been heated through and through, 

i small scrap of the same kind of steel that 
eing carbonized on top of the boxes. Let it 
me thoroughly saturated with heat, then remove 
juench in oil as quickly as possible. If, after 
ng, the piece shows a velvety fracture, then 
safely assume that the critical tempera- 

has been satisfactorily attained. It is almost 
! le axiom that the critical temperature is 
t temperature for carbonizing. If the frac- 

ery crystalline in structure, it is evidence 
her the critical temperature has not been 
it it has been exceeded. It takes con- 

ice to tell which has been the case. 
rg tals in the fracture generally indicate 
rneat but if the fracture is identical with 
an annealed specimen as it comes 

t is evident that the critical temper- 
reached. This method is a very crude 
t good results are being obtained with 
good way to check up the pyrometer. 


+ 


E CONSTRUCTION AND FUELS 


f the proper furnace for case hard- 
me and it is the candid opinion of 
some of those sold are worthless, 
s intention to discuss the virtues or 
irticular make at this time. One of 


the Hinge ind Counterba ed 7 


the illustrations shows a type of case-hardening 
furnace heated by gas which is built by the Chicago 
Flexible Shaft Company. Such a furnace for small 
work has many advantages over a larger size in 
that it requires less time to bring to the desired 
heat, and it is most economical in fuel consumption 
The Bellevue Furnace Company, Detroit, Mich., and 
also the American Gas Furnace Company, New 
York City, manufacture a similar type of furnace, 
all of which are reliable and serviceable furnaces 

A whole battery of Stewart 
illustrated. These are very similar to that shown 
in the other engraving, save that some have the 
suspended and counterbalanced door instead of the 
hinged arrangement. There is very little differ 
ence in advantage between the two methods of hang 
ing the doors. 

The essential principles of all carbonizing fur 
naces are evenness of temperature throughout the 
entire heating chamber and reliability 
in other words, a reliable means of regulating and 


furnaces are also 


of cont rol . 


maintaining the proper carbonizing temperature. 
There are three distinct types of furnaces for this 
purpose using different kinds of fuel. The coke- 
fired furnace in the past has been used extensively 
for this purpose, but coke as a fuel for heating case- 
hardening furnaces has been largely displaced by 
crude oil burning furnaces and by gas furnaces. 
For practical purposes, the oil burning furnaces 
have many advantages over the other two types and 
maintain temperatures sufficiently close for most 
case-hardening purposes. If natural gas is avail 
able at less than 35c. per 1000 ft., the gas burning 
furnaces will be found more economical. The fuel 
cost will be lower than for oil, and the finer heat 
control adds materially to its virtues. Besides gas 
is cleaner and a trifle safer to pipe through a build 
ing than oil, especially where the pipes cannot he 
run underground to the furnace. I have known of 
several cases where a day dreaming pipe fitter took 
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a cap from a 60-lb. pressure oil line, thinking it 
was an air line and a good deal of oil got away 
before the pumps could be stopped. Gas is really 
the safest fuel to use, though it is in most in- 
stances more costly than oil. 


EXPORT PRICE RECORDS 


Informing Foreign Sales Office of Changes in 
Production Costs 


BY H. A. -—RUSSELL 


Prices of articles for the domestic trade are 
usually obtaffied by means of list and discount or 
net figures. In either event the record is com- 
plete and easily understood even by those outside 
of the sales department. Export prices, however, 
are not. so-easy for the outsider to grasp, and while 
the outsider is not the one to be suited, yet the 
price records should be in such shape that a new 
man stepping into that particular branch of the 
sales department should have the minimum amount 
of studying to do. Export prices must include cost 
of the boxes, cases or other covering; extra labor in- 
volved in dismantling or separating the various 
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Typical Card Used by an Exporter of Agricultural Implements to Record the Prices Charged on Foreign Shipr 


parts, over and above the amount required for 
domestic shipment; freight to steamer port, etc. 
The prices given on the cards shown are made upon 
the basis of actual cost. The shipments are made 
on the orders received from our export office. We 
have nothing further to do after shipment is made 
from the factory. 

The first card shows prices on one type of feed 
cutter, which are fictitious, but will serve to illus- 
trate our method of recording them. This card 
shows prices for two sizes of cutters. Usually only 
one item is recorded on a card. On Oct. 14, 1912, 
we quoted the export office $16.80 for one No. 6 
Eclipse feed cutter boxed, packed and delivered. On 
Dec. 15, 1912, we received their order No. 4814, 
which was subsequently filled. These cutters were 
not exactly what the customer required, and while 
they were accepted he requested that certain 
changes be made. Before making these changes we 
estimated the additional cost and advised the export 
office under date of April 9, 1913, what the price 
to them would be for the improved style, also speci- 
fying it as No. 6A, and further stating that there 
would be an additional charge of four or five dol- 
lars for new patterns. On Aug. 14,1913, the export 
office sent their order No. 5271 for the new style 
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cutter at the new price. When shipn 
on Aug. 24, the additional charge of 
terns was included in the invoice 
office. A notation was made at the 
card for future reference. 

The other card gives a list of cepair Dart 
shipped, order number, date and price. Op (ju ; 
1913, we completed a price list of all parts for jy 
new style feed cutter and advised the export offi 
that the cost to them, including packiny and freight 
could be ascertained by taking 20 per cent fro, 
the list price. 

There is no other card record that the write 
is familiar with that’ needs to be kept as gey, 
rately as this one. The index must be well qj 
divided. The index cards should be of good m. 
terial, suitable for hard and constant usage, Ty 
ordinary subdivisions of the alphabet can be use 
but much better results will be obtained if th 
cards are printed specially for this record systen, 
We use celluloid tipped index cards, and they hay 
paid for themselves several times over, besides keep. 
ing the wording free from blurs, etc. 

There is one item of cost which is often over. 
looked and which pertains more to export ship 
ments than to domestic, and that is the variow 
methods of packing the same article for different 








customers. One will want his shipments packed # 
that one complete item is in each case. Another 
will wish to have all the wood parts in one case 
and the iron parts in another. Again someone else 
will require five sets of irons in a case and five 
sets of woods in another case. All these variation 
will affect the cost and must be noted where nett 
sary. Usually it is cheaper to pack the irons sé 
the woods separately; that is, where a number ® 
sets are included in each case, but even here 
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1, 1915 


ng may be more than offset by the 
knocking down the various parts so 
pack closely in the cases. 
of export prices must of course be 
te. Our record of a quotation is made 
same day the quotation is sent. The 
recorded in black ink and no further 
e until a new price has been quoted. 
ay be necessary for various reasons, 
lesign, additional equipment which in 
| be a part of the standard machine, 


S el of the Seraper Type at Work in the Hok 
Material from Inaccessible Corners to the Hatch 
Bucket Can Pick Up a Full Load at Each Gr 





or a high-priced material in place of what 

rmerly been supplied, for instance, a vana- 

teel shaft in place of an ordinary steel 
excessive advance in the cost of the ma- 
erials entering into the machine and which were 
figured on a considerably lower market, or the drop- 
ff in the size of the specification, as 100 
annot be made as cheaply as 1000 or 

Any of these may necessitate advancing 

e. On the other hand, increased output, or 
titution of some other material which may 

it be equally as good or better for the 
purpose than the material it takes the 
may cause a revision of the prices down 


King up the cards all the various ways 
ng the machine should be taken into 
To some parts of the world certain 
tachments are necessary, while these same parts 
here would not be used. Therefore, the com- 
record must include the various combinations. 
rood policy to destroy the older cards 
seem to have served their purpose. The 
known of instances where a customer, 
t sent in any orders for a number of 
up the thread again and sends in a 
equirements. The old card serves then 
“ing the export office in close touch with the 
‘ orders. The dates and order numbers will 

‘te the proper correspondence and when 

wer is sent to the customer it contains the 
that he requires and not a request 
nformation. A duplicate set of cards 

ept in the export office; the records 

from the same source, namely, the 
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hich was quoted at San Francisco in 
>37.50 per flask of 75 lb., is now selling 
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Power Scraper Shovel for Ore Boats 


A power scraper shovel intended particularly for 
the cleaning up of ore and coal in the bottom of 
boats is being placed on the market by the Brown 
Hoisting Machinery Company, Cleveland, Ohio. It 
is designed also for handling material on docks that 
cannot be reached by dock machines and for han 
dling various other materials in yards and on the 
floors of buildings. This machine was developed by 
S. J. Russell, superintendent of the Buffalo, Roch 
ester & Pittsburgh Railroad Com 
pany’s dock at Buffalo, N. Y., and 
was first used on that dock dur 
ing the season of 1914. Various 
improvements were made on an 
other shovel that was built for the 
season of 1915 and further im 
provements have been made as a 
result of the experience with the 
two machines. 

The power scraper shovel con 
sists of a high power gasoline en 
gine operating a raisable 
located at the front of the ma 
chine. When the shovel is raised 
as far as it will go, it is turned 
over in a dumping position and 
the load discharged. The machine 
is mounted on two rubber tired 
driving wheels, and a third wheel 
at the rear which serves as a 
trailer and steering wheel. The 
two driving wheels are connected 
to the engine by gears and 
clutches. The hoisting drums for raising the shovel 
and dumping it are also connected to the engine in 
the same way. The operations are controlled by 
levers located in front of the operator’s seat. Brakes 
are supplied to give better control of the operations 
The machine is approximately 12 ft. long, 5 ft. wide 
and 6 ft. high. The width of the shovel is ap 
proximately 41% ft. 

In unloading cargoes of ore and coal a certain 
amount of material that lies between the hatches 
cannot be reached by the unloading buckets. The 
shovel is used to place this beneath the hatch open 
ings, thereby doing away with the hand shovelers 
The use of the shovel to keep enough material be 
neath the hatch opening permits the unloading 
bucket to get a full load at each grab and the time 
of unloading the boat is reduced. When possible 
the shovel pushes the material to the desired point, 
making the handling more rapid than if it were 
necessary to carry a shovelful at a time. How 
ever, when working in the bow or stern of the boat 
or against bulkheads it is necessary to carry the 
material to the hatch a shovelful at a time. To 
save time in unloading the shovel is also used for 
delivering material from two to three hatches to 
one opening from which the ore is being taken by 
the grab bucket. The machine can be quickly let 
down into the bottom of the boat by the ore handling 
equipment and is quickly taken out when the entire 
cargo has been removed. 

The advantages claimed for the shovel are speed 
and economy. It is said that with its use a boat 
ean be released from the unloading dock in from | 
to 5 hr. sooner than when hand shovelers are used 
and that it saves cost of from two to forty shovelers, 
depending on the type of boat. The saving in time 
and labor is indicated by various records that have 
been made. One of these was in the unloading of 
the steamer W. J. Mather in 2 hr. less time with 
two shovels and two laborers, than without the use 
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of the power shovels, when thirty-nine laborers were 
required for shoveling. In taking the ore from the 
bow of the boat and delivering it to the hatch the 
shovel has moved 100 tons in 45 min. or approxi- 
mately in 2 hr. less than was required to do this 
same work with hand shovelers. 


SAFETY IN CRANE CHAINS* 


New Table of Working Loads Needed—Anneal- 
ing Relatively Unimportant 


One can readily obtain from most any hand- 
book a table of so-called safe loads for chains, but 
the peculiar thing about these recommended safe 
loads is that when put to actual practice, the chains 
are not safe, but fail, and fail frequently, hazard- 
ing the lives of the many workmen over whose heads 
the supported loads are carried back and forth. 
Some of the failures are sudden and occur under a 
loading seldom equal to and more often far less than 
the recommended loading. Furthermore, an ex- 
amination of these “pop” failures reveals that they 
are seldom due to a bad or burnt weld, or to a sec- 
tion of the link that has been weakened by wear 
or abrasion, but generally shows that they are due 
to a so-called crystallized link. 


FAILURES NOT PREVENTED BY ANNEALING 

After quite an extended study of failures due 
to a crystallized link, the writer has concluded that 
they are due to imposed stresses equal to and in 
excess of the elastic limit, and in this brief dis- 
cussion will attempt to show that the crystallized 
link is undoubtedly due to overloading and cannot 
be prevented by annealing. 

The term crystallization is undoubtedly a mis- 
nomer, as all steel and iron are originally crystalline 
in structure. What really takes place is that the 
working of the metal beyond the elastic limit simply 
breaks down the long fibers or granulates them as 
it were. It is simply a condition of fatigue. The 
characteristic hardening or brittleness of the metal 
in this condition is undoubtedly due to the heat 
which is set up internally by the slippage of the 
fibers. 

BREAKING TEST OF CHAIN NOT A BASIS 


The writer is firmly convinced that the proper 
safe load should be based upon a permissible work- 
ing stress for the extreme fiber, and not on the 
ultimate breaking strength test of the chain. This 
necessitates the solution of the maximum extreme 
fiber stress that is developed in an elliptical shape 
which is the usual shape of a chain link. This in- 
volves a theory which has received very meager at- 
tention in technical works. There seems to have 
been only one attempt to develop a formula for the 
fiber stress developed in an elliptical ring based on 
experiment and good sound theory. I refer to a 
thesis on the strength of chain links made at Uni- 
versity of Illinois Experimental Station in 1907, in 
which the following formula has been developed for 
open links. This formula can be readily derived by 
applying the theory of flexure in curved shapes. 

° e 
« 
0.44? 
Where f extreme fiber stress in 


d diameter of the stock used in link 
P load on the chain 


tension 


In a recent bulletin on safe loads issued by the 
National Safety Council, the subjoined safe loads 


*From a paper presented at the National Safety Cx 
Congress, Philadelphia, Oct. 19, by Earl B. Morgan, 
engineer, Commonwealth Steel Company, St. Louis. 


uncil 
safety 
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for straight suspension for wrought ato 
made short link chain are recomm icq 1, 
writer has found by actual experimen: a 
these values are on an average of about | ye-seyons, sto! 
of the ultimate breaking strength, an 
a trifle lower than the loads impose: 
practice in most plants. 


Size 


With these recommended safe loads the folly. ist 
ing stresses in the extreme fiber are developed } Bee 
using the formula as cited above. 


24,000 Ib. ; 


5G ROR Gist adore aca A acu a are bce eee 25,600 Ib. rx 

Fe Se Re eee rene em 24,500 Ib S 

i ss vin Daweer Coke ene een 25,000 Ib. per ga 

E hs acetals mah ake Cane 23,700 Ib. 

This means that the extreme fiber wil] jp ma 
stressed up to and in excess of the elastic limit jy 


the case of an iron chain, as the writer has made 
repeated tensile tests on Norway or Swedish iron, 
which is about as pure as any commercial iron 
tainable, and has never developed more than ap 
average ultimate tensile strength of 44,000 |b. per 
square inch, and an average elastic limit (or drop of 
the beam) of 23,500 ib. per square inch. This shows 
how such loading as exhibited produces stresses jp 
excess Of the elastic limit, notwithstanding the fact 
that the impact stresses due to mechanical braking 
in lowering the hoisted load, which are no doubt 
very severe under certain conditions, have been neg- 
lected. It is evident this magnifies the danger in 
applying stresses which will destroy the resiliency 
of the metal. This is, without a doubt, the reason 
why chain links become brittle and fail. It is also 
the reason why the average user encountering such 
difficulties resorts to annealing as a remedy. 
ANNEALING NOT INADVISABLE 
There has been much said of late both pro and 
con concerning the annealing of chains for restor- 
ing the metal from the so-called crystallized condi- 
tion to the original physical properties. No doubt 
this annealing is a good thing in that it often fore 
stalls failure, not because the metal has been con- 
pletely restored to its original qualities, but because 
it has simply been made tougher. The writer has 
made several experiments on sections of metal taken 
from crystallized links, trying to find out whether 
annealing really does completely restore the metal 
A series of four tests was made in each of the 
following cases: 
A test bar was prepared from a piece of origina 
stock of Norway iron, which was used in making Up 
several chains. These chains were put in service 
and subjected to loading in accordance with the 
tables recommended in handbooks, and after a shor 
time became fatigued and failed. Two test bars 
were prepared from each side of the failed link, 
one bar being left in the fatigued condition an 
the other annealed to a temperature of 1500 deg 
F. These specimens were tested in a tensile m* 
chine with the following results. The figures & 
hibited are an average of four tests in each ca 
















Elastic Per 
Limit Ultimate Cent Re 
(Drop of Tensile Elon- tit 


Specimen 3eam) Strength gation Are 
Original stock.... 25,600 $1,500 48.5 78.4 
Fatigued, not an- 

WOMNON aa ik an 38,700 $6,900 29.0 74. FTES 
Fatigued, annealed 30,000 44,300 47.0 7s 


The chemical analysis of the original oe 
showed carbon, trace; phosphorus, 0.029 per ce" 
sulphur, 0.006 per cent; manganese, trace; sic 


trace. 
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examination of the above test data 


. = a t the annealing did not completely re- 
eave the inal physical qualities of the iron. The 
her t feel that annealing is inadvisable, 
ie ae convinced that annealing is not the 
iis oe vue. Annealing chains is certainly a 
ond additional safety factor in that it softens the 
dal and does away with the dangers of a brittle 
link Rut the fact still remains that an annealed 
chain Wi doubtedly fatigue if overloaded, so we 
“4 not going to have maximum safety in chain 
practi e by all the proper annealing. 


IDEAS OF SAFE LOADS NEED REVISION 


What must be done is to revise the present code 
of eo-called safe loads and base them on the rational 
basis of the permissible extreme fiber stress of the 
material used. It is going to be hard to remedy 
this overloading of chains, as a big misunderstand- 
ing has taken deep hold of the average mechanic 
and user of chains. To convince an old shop hand 


that a °x-in. iron chain should be only worked to 
1600 Ib. in straight tension when he has been using 
‘t to about 5000 Ib. is indeed a hard proposition, as 
he feels it is perfectly safe because the chain has 


carried the load numerous times without failure. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


In summarizing the writer feels that the follow- 
ing points should be closely observed to procure 
maximum safe conditions in crane chain practice: 

|. Decide upon material desired, low-carbon 
open-hearth steel or an iron as nearly free from 
impurities as possible. A pure iron, I believe, is 
preferable to steel as it makes a better weld than 
steel, and also an iron link will stretch out to a 
lok more easily if overloaded, which serves as a 

tale for inspection. 

2. Prepare a rigid set of specifications covering 
e material, workmanship, and tests desired. 

Insist on a handmade link, as the machine 

link is bent cold around less than twice its 

llameter at a high speed on an elliptical man- 
This sets up severe initial interna] stresses 
and compression in the outer and inner 
link respectively. The handmade link 
inder a cherry red heat and obviates such 
sses; also a far better lap weld is secured in a 
made link. 
Number each chain and keep a record of when 
nto service and length of service and class 
rk it is used for. Inspection should be made 
a competent and experienced person to de- 
any reduction of section due to wear, deforma- 

‘ links and any visible flaws developed in the 

This is somewhat tedious and expensive, but 

se done and done carefully to insure safe 

A fatigued link has a characteristic 
ng when struck a sharp blow with a ham- 

‘ good piece of Norway iron has a de- 

sound when so struck. The writer has 
rings so detected by a metallic ring can 
tested by placing the link edgewise on 
nd striking it several sharp blows with 
‘ge. If it is fatigued it will break with a de- 
‘talline fracture. 

| attention should be given to the de- 

ring that connects the chain to the block 

ring should be designed to withstand 

.d as the chain, using the regular for- 
ircular ring under tension in a dia- 


er | the 


+ 
> 


t + 
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‘sable to check up the size of the hook, 
has found the usual practice of de- 
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signing a hook is to use the following empirical for- 
mula: 

P P2 

Where §S wha of vs 

critical section SS T 

This formula is in error 
in that the second term 
represents the bending ’ 
stress calculated from the 
formula used for straight %~| Po 
beams, which, however, 
does not apply to curved a 
pieces, and the formula 
given above is not even ap- Y 
proximately correct. The 
correct stress caused by the 
bending moment can be solved by consulting any 
standard work on strength of material. The writer 
has also found many operations where it is neces- 
sary to suspend the load on the point of the hook. 
If there is any possibility of such practice, the hook 
should be designed accordingly, othérwise the 
stresses produced will be dangerous. 

7. The last but most important recommenda- 
tion is: To subject the chains to a proper load 
and as an additional safety precaution, anneal them 
before they are put in service. This annealing 
though will not prevent fatigue of the metal in case 
the chains are overloaded, but will merely soften 
the chains so they will pull to a lock and serve as 
a telltale for overloading. 

It is obvious from the foregoing discussion on 
the causes of fatigue that annealing at regular in- 
tervals is entirely unnecessary, as, if there is am 
benefit from annealing at all, it will be merely to 
toughen the metal, and therefore is only necessary 
once. 


An Aerial Electric Grinding Machine 


Two types of new pedestal and aerial grinding ma- 
chines are now being placed on the market by the 
Standard Electric Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The pedestal 
type is made in 
% and 1 hp. ca- 
pacities, with 
wheels % x 8 in. 
and 1 x 10 in. re- 
spectively. These 


tools can also be 
used for buffing, 
as well as grind- 
ing tools and 
castings. gall 
bearings are em- 
ployed through- 
out, the double- 








An Aerial Motor-Driven Machine for ee 
Grinding Rough Castings or Buffing, row, self-aligning 
Ds "ioe ae teaen gS ly an type being used. 
by a Pulley and Counterbalance These are incased 
in grease in dust- 
proof chambers. All motors are impregnated in Bake- 
lite. This tool is claimed to be a great labor and time 
saver in any factory. It can be moved and quickly 
placed in operation in any department. It operates on 
a lamp socket and is furnished for either alternating 
or direct current. 

The aerial grinder is built in % and 1 hp. 
capacities for direct or alternating current of either 
110 or 220 volts. The tool is especially adapted for 
grinding rough castings or buffing. It can be suspended 
from ceiling by springs, or it can be suspended on 
a traveler by a counterbalance and pulley. 

The grinder is also ball bearing, the double row, 
self-aligning type being used. The %-hp. size carries 
an emery wheel 8 in. in diameter with a %-in. face 
The 1-hp. size drives a wheel 10 in. in diameter with a 


l-in. face. 
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A Uniform Basis for Figuring Foundry Costs’ 


Outline of a System to Give Accurate 
Costs on All Classes of Work—Uniform 
Theories, Not Uniform Methods, Essential 


It is evident that competing foundries in the 
same locality pay approximately the same price for 


Material 
b Labor 
Same production (depending upon management and 
julpment) 
Same sales and clerical (nearly) 
Same rent, interest, taxes, insurance (approximately) 
f But they do not follow the same method of computing 
grouping the foregoing. 


It is not difficult to ascertain accurately the total 

monthly and annual costs of 
Metals 

b Materials 

( Labor 

d Expenses (0! ommonlh referred to as overhead 
charges). 

It follows then that four fundamental require- 
ments must be considered: 


Accurate payroll distribution 
b Accurate stores (material disbursements overing only 
the month's actual consun ption not receipts) 
Accurate bookkeeping 
Production in net tons of good castings to ascertain 
proper divisor for all amounts obtained from the fore 


ne 
ee K 


The problem of greatest difficulty is to find the 
proper differential of overhead costs, or rather the 
proper method of distributing the overhead to the 
various departments and patterns. It will be con- 
ceded that a different overhead is to be applied to 
almost each and every job and briefly stated, a fast- 
moving job should not bear as great an overhead as 
one that is slow-moving. 

Many ways in which the overhead charges are 
figured might be mentioned, but it has been decided 
to recommend what might be termed “the-tonnage- 
per-day-per-man plan.” 


TON NAGE-PER-DAY-PER-MAN PLAN 


One reason for adopting this plan is that almost 
every foundry can turn to its past records for a 
year or several years and establish an average per 
day per man that has been molded during this 
period. Also, the number of molders hours for a 
similar period can be ascertained. Then ascertain 
if the average man produces 100, 500, 1000 Ib. per 
day, or whatever amount this may be, and the stand- 
ard of the plant thus is secured to start with. It 
will not be difficult to obtain the total amount of 
expenses or overhead charges for the same period 
as covered by the tonnage per man, as almost any 
system of bookkeeping will show this. Dividing 
this total by the total tonnage produced during this 
same period and the average overhead expense per 
ton or per pound, as well as the average production 
per molder, will be obtained. 

The overhead is based entirely on the labor of 
the molder and coremaker, eliminating cleaning 
room labor, etc., which might be included, but which 
will not be taken into consideration at this time as 


*Report substantially in full, of the Cost Committee of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association, presented at its meet 
ng at Atlantic City Sept. 28, 1915 The personnel of the 


committee is as follows: Benjamin D. Fuller, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company, Cleveland, chairman: H. J. Koch. 
Fort Pitt Steel Castings Company, McKeesport, Pa.: Harring- 
ton Emerson, president Emerson Company, New York: E. G 
Felthausen, and H. O. Lange, Ferguson & Lange Foundry 
Company, Chicage 
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cleaning costs, etc., will be taken car 


quently. 
VARIABLE DISTRIBUTION OF OVERHEAD 
It will be assumed that two standards have been 


obtained, namely, the tonnage or pounds per ma 
and the overhead per pound. Suppose that the top. 
nage per molder per day, or the average output pe 
day per man, is 500 lb. and that the overhead ¢. 
pense per ton is $10, or 42 cent per pound. If the 


job is of the average molding type, one which cay 
be produced at the average of 500 lb., the averag 
cost applies. If, on the other hand, the job is of 
light weight, difficult or slow to mold and only 25 
lb. is obtained per day, the overhead would te 
about twice as much as when the output was 50 
lb., or 1 cent per pound in place of the standard or 
average of 4% cent per pound. It then is necessar 
to add to the average cost not only the cost of extra 
molding, but the 1% cent additional overhead cost 
It is apparent that if the foundry is operated 
this slow-moving class of work entirely, the year! 
tonnage would be about one-half of the average 
The expenses would be about the same and, there 
fore, the costs for conducting the business would be 
twice as much per ton as on average jobs. Unfor- 
tunately, most foundrymen fail to add the ‘> cent 
increase for overhead, although they may be labor- 
ing under the delusion that they are adding it under 
the extra cost of molding. 

Let us consider another job in which the reverse 
condition applies. This can be molded at the rate 
of 1000 lb. per day per man and the tonnage pro- 
duced, therefore, will be twice the average of 5 
lb. The overhead expense per ton then will decline 
about one-half; let us assume that it is 50 per cent 
From the average cost should be deducted the 
amount saved in molding and also one-half of the 
overhead cost, or $5 per ton. The amount charge 
able for overhead will then be 44 cent per pouné 
On this class of work the tonnage per year wou 
be double and with the overhead expenses practica! 
constant, it is apparent that the overhead per to 
would be only one-half of the previous average over 
head. In competing for business the foundry lal 
who does not take into consideration the variables 
cited will not get the order and only too frequenty 
will he complain that his competitor did not know 
his costs and obtained the work at ruinous prices 
It follows then that the foundryman, without 4m 
adequate cost system, readily secures all the difficu 
work on which no profit can be realized, as his pric 
is liable to be lower than that of his competite! 
on this class of work, whereas he is not favor 
with the better class of work or the rapidly movi" 
jobs owing to his failure to consider the variab™ 
overhead. This condition will prevail regardless | 
the fact that this foundryman may be able to P' 
duce castings as economically as his competitor 
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VARIABLE AND CONSTANT OVERHEAD 


° ‘ 

To define more clearly the results obtaine¢ s 
figuring on a variable overhead and a constant 0v*" 
head, we may cite the following examples: It ¥" 
be assumed that the overhead cost per molder, ' 
floor, is $2 per day. Two jobs are accepted; © 





ut is 200 Ib. per day and the other, 
It will be assumed that on both 





O00 pe . , 
a thas receives $3.50 per day. The fol- 
Shad illustrates the method of estimat- 
apes ng the costs recommended : 
Production Production 
Per Day, Per Day, 
PerMan, Per Man, 
200 Lb. 1000 Lb. 
— one day at $3.50)... . $3.50 $3.50 
prs . s at 85 cents per cwt... 1.70 8.50 
k verhead per molder or 
ws dedaesave aus 2.00 2.00 
eee ee $14.00 
DOUNG. cccceseseseses 0.036 0.014 
these two tasks had been figured in the old 


If 
Ai 


nner of distributing costs, except direct cost for 
ing, we would obtain the following results: 


a 
Ml 


la 


Lb. Lb. 
200 1000 
rrr re TT re Te $3.50 $3.50 
ost, assumed average 
pound at 1.183..... 2.37 11.83 
Suen u mae $5.87 $15.33 
’ CONE... vadasaenen 0.0293 0.0153 


The slow-moving job, by the old method of fig- 
ring, would take a lower price than the slowly mov- 
- this method of estimating. On the con- 
ary, the rapidly moving job, involv- 
. 1000 lb. of castings, would be 
harged for at a higher rate by the 
Id method than by this plan, namely, 

ents per pound, as compared with 
4cents per pound. 

The effect of the proposed system 

1a higher cost on slowly mov- 
w jobs. It is believed that foundry- 


i 









a ; S 
en generally have appreciated the [§ 
ecessity for this since it is evident |§ 

. ° S 
shop which is compelled to j|$ 


erate on slow jobs does not turn out 
, nor does it get the returns 
would on jobs permitting a 


gner tonnage. 





SCERTAINING THE OPERATING COST 





s report would not be complete 
ncorporating a recommenda- 
r the adoption of a general 


lor ascertaining the annual Form 


operating cost, includ- 
totals of the three following fundamentals: 


i 
e¢ 
i 


sumed. 


iaries 


These items can be subdivided and distributed 


he different foundry departments according 
iccompanying form as follows: 


partment. 
re department 
riment 


these gives the producing total of metals, 


at partment. 
rtment, 
t and heat. 
naintenance. 


| the foregoing shows the entire manu- 


ncluding insurance, taxes, obsolescence 
interest on plant account. 
ve or executive expense, including bal- 
iries, stationery, telephone, postage, etc 
tment. 
charges. 
Ss the general cost. 
turned from customers. 
f the entire cost. The item of total dol- 
check with the ledger. 


ve the general average cost for the 


= ; i (ood 2 
rearing ay ie ae 2 ba "ay 


| 
a 
pee Cot oe BE L : 
WiLAt tamed Casting 


___. Grand Total 
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tonnage produced and can be used as the cost stand- 
ard if the principal differentials are added or sub- 
tracted. It also can be employed in the nature of a 
check on the results of each foreman from month to 
month or what is termed “the control or compara- 
tive cost.” In the foregoing subdivisions is in- 
cluded the item of extraordinary charges. This is 
separately indicated to eliminate from the preced- 
ing departments any unusual charges which would 
not be constant and would otherwise affect the con- 
trol cost or prove to be unreasonable charges against 
a certain department for the month. 


VOUCHER SYSTEM RECOM MENDED 


To obtain this result the use of a voucher sys- 
tem is recommended: It also is essential to have 
an accurate payroll distribution for each depart- 
ment, and it is necessary to make a detailed distribu- 
tion and accounting of all materials used. It is 
necessary to ascertain the accurate tonnage pro- 
duced by weighing the castings or estimating such 
castings as cannot be weighed in bulk in the clean- 
ing room on the first of each month, or any other 
period decided upon, and to add the increase or 
subtract the decrease from the month's shipments. 













Production 500 7Jons 








“ced “al “a 
a 4&2, L218 
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for Ascertaining Annual or Monthly Operating Cost 


The amount produced is used as the divisor of the 
amount charged to each department and also the 
total value charged to all departments, according 
to the amounts shown by the voucher record or led- 
ger. If this production divisor is not correct, it 
throws out the cost for the month and the succeed- 
ing month. 

The accompanying chart is compiled on an as 
sumed production of 500 tons per month and it 
will be noted that it records the amounts charged 
to each department and the cost per ton of ma- 
terial and labor and the total cost per ton for 
each department. While the foregoing gives the 
average of one month only, it is necessary to obtain 
averages covering periods of one, two or as many 
years as desired to obtain an average that will cover 
a period of trade depression and periods of pros- 
perity. In explaining the methods by which the 
average is obtained the figures on the accompany- 
ing chart will be referred to. It is essential to as- 
certain the average remelt, especially that of heads 
and gates, so that if an order takes a large head 
the proper differential should be added to the stand- 
ard average cost of $65.30. 


VARIATIONS IN SHIPMENT AND MELT 


At this point it might be advisable to direct at- 
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tention to the wide fluctuation in the percentage of 
castings shipped and the total melt in various shops 
and for different classes of work. This variation, 
while being greatest in steel casting work, also is 
a factor of importance in iron foundry practice. 
One large manufacturer operates two iron foun- 
dries, one on light and the other on heavy work. 
The output of the light foundry averages 5 lb. per 
casting, while the output of the heavy work shop 
averages 125 lb. The proportion of shipments to 
melt of the light shop is 55 per cent, while that of 
the heavy shop is 70 per cent. 


METHOD OF CALCULATING COST 


After having obtained the total average cost of 
$65.30, subtract the amount of direct or productive 
molders’ and coremakers’ labor, which is $10, leav- 
ing a total of $55.30. After ascertaining the direct 
or producing molding and core labor per ton for a 
job which is not exactly the average, namely $10 
per ton, add to this the sum of $55.30. In other 
words, $55.30 is the starting point for all costs and 


Recommendations of Committee 


To promote the adoption of a uniform method of 
keeping costs among the members of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association and the foundry industry at 
large, the employment of a cost accountant is recom- 
mended who is in thorough harmony and sympathy 
with the methods outlined. Ways and means for meet- 
ing this expenditure is the subject for the consideration 
of your executive committee, but as a suggestion, it is 
recommended that 100 foundrymen guarantee a fund 
by the payment of $50 each, or 50 foundrymen guar- 
antee to pay $100 each for a period of one year. Each 
of these foundrymen then would have first call on the 
services of this cost expert and during the year he could 
remain at each of their plants a sufficient time to teach 


possibly might be termed “zero labor” or the cost 
of castings exclusive of the molding expense. 

Since the cleaning cost was not included in the 
direct or productive labor on which the overhead 
was based, it will be taken care of as follows: Ac- 
cording to the accompanying chart the average 
cleaning cost is $8. If the casting is difficult to 
clean, the cost will exceed this amount and if it is 
below the average in cleaning expense, it will be 
less than the average of $8. This difference should 
be added to or subtracted from the average cost of 
$55.30. It is not difficult to ascertain for any cast- 
ing whether it is more or less expensive than the 
average pattern to remove the heads and gates, or 
to judge whether it takes more or less grinding, 
chipping, etc., than the average. Large heads, ex- 
cessive core work, etc., as a rule, mean high clean- 
ing costs. From experience one can readily deter- 
mine whether the cost should be increased or de- 
creased as a result of abnormal or subnormal clean- 
ing of any design. 

Next, ascertain the average of the defective cast- 
ings made in the foundry. Then add to or subtract 
from $55.30 an amount covering these defectives 
which may be estimated, or is shown by the records 
as applying to the particular pattern in question. 

It may be approximately assumed that items 
Nos. 4 to 11 on the accompanying chart make up 
the overhead expenses. The cost per ton will vary 
more or less with the production, but the total 
amount charged against these departments will re- 
main fairly constant. Therefore, the average over- 
head per ton is readily obtained and is shown to be 
$15.43, or approximately *4 cent per pound. 


EXAMPLES FOR APPLICATION OF FIR 


To apply the first theory referred t.. tho ; 
ing examples are cited: 

If the job is strictly of an averag 
$10 for direct molding and core labor, the tota} ox: 
will be $65.30. If the job is slowly moving, add 4 
the standard average cost of $55.30 the proper 
amount of overhead. If the castings cost $2) é 
direct molding and core labor, which ‘ 
average of $10, they carry $30 overhead, or twiee 
the average of $15, which results in $55.30 ply 
molding and core labor, plus $15 extra overhead 
and equals $90.30. 

If rapidly moving, and the castings cost only 
$5 for direct molding and core labor, they carry 
an overhead of only $7.50, or one-half of the §15 
average. Therefore, to the $55.30 standard ayer. 
age cost we add $5 for molding and core labor, whic 
equals $60.30 and from which we subtract $7.50 fo 
reduced overhead, and we arrive at a total cos 
of $52.80. 


In this connection, it is interesting to direct w. 
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the accountants the basis or theory of the system 
recommended. 

Also, general meetings could be held in the various 
localities which the cost accountant visits and the sys 
tem further explained so that more foundry competitors 
would be interested in the adoption of the uniform 
cost theory. In making these suggestions it is realized, 
of course, that the association has not sufficient fund 
to defray the cost of an expert’s services, nor would 
it be fair to the membership at large to employ such 
an expert for the benefit of the comparatively few 
whose plants he could visit within a year. Therefore, 
the plan has been devised of underwriting a fund & 
defray the cost of the expert’s services and his expenses. 


tention to the wide fluctuations in the cost of fast 
and slow-moving as compared with the average 
The average job in this case is represented 
$65.30; the fast-moving job at $52.80 and the slow 
moving job at $90.30. 

The proper variations can be figured for every 
$1 per ton above or below the average molding ane 
core labor cost of $10. For all practical purpose 
a variation of $2.50 per ton, or 4 cent per poune, 
will be sufficient. The result of the cost obtaime 
on any particular pattern will not vary widely from 
that secured by a more elaborate system which § 
difficult to understand and frequently so burdet 
some that it will not receive the hearty co-oper® 
tion and support of the heads of the operating 
partment. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR OBTAINING PROPER COST 


With the foregoing examples, the following = 
ple instructions will aid in arriving at the prop® 
costs. On the accompanying chart the gran¢' 
is given at $65.30. 

Add or subtract for heads and gates above 
below the average or standard. 

Add or subtract the difference between the ** 
cific and the standard direct molding and core !#0* 
cost. 

Add or subtract the difference between the sp 
cific and the standard or average cleaning ©°* 

Add or subtract the difference between the 
cific and the standard, or average defectives. 

Add or subtract the proper differential 0! 
head costs. 


ta 
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encies, extra flasks, pattern changes, 


re f , these instructions the total cost of 
ae pattern can be obtained. 

Tm carrying out this system, it is by no means 

‘btain costs on all small orders, job 

ever, large orders can easily be esti- 

1] | through the shop and checked and 

. properly priced as a basis for an estimate 

quiry. 

eature of this method is that to-day 

he applied on any order made months ago, 

1umber of castings molded per day, 

the weight of such castings, has been 


oe 


i ‘s not necessary to tabulate the cost of every 
Shien hut the cost to-day, to-morrow or a year 
honee can be obtained if the records are filed indi- 
: ‘ng the output of each molder per day on the var- 
“ natterns. In conclusion, it will be noted that 
the nercentage theory has not been used for figur- 
he overhead, but rather the amount in dollars 
ents. in the belief that this can be followed 
satisfactorily by the heads of the operating 
+ments without losing the support of the ac- 





In line with the foregoing theory, the profit 
should be figured in dollars per ton. Let it be as- 
med that the justified profit is $2 on an average 
tonnage per month of 100, or a total of $200. If 
the work going through the shop is slowly moving, 
twithstanding the fact that every molder is em- 
ployed, when only 50 tons are produced the profit 
should be $4 per ton, which equals the average of 
$200 per month. If, on the other hand, the work 
going through the shop is of the rapidly moving va- 
, so that the same number of molders produce 
twice the output of 200 tons, the profit could be re- 
lueed to $1 and yet make the average of $200 per 
lhe results by this method of computation 
are the same regardless of the class of work taken 
the sales department. 


~ ot 
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MODERN ABRASIVES DESCRIBED 


Philadelphia Foundrymen Hear Paper on Carbo- 
rundum Company’s Products 


terest at the regular monthly meeting of the 

1 Foundrymen’s Association, Nov. 3, was 
“Carborundum Products, Their Manufac- 

‘ses as Abrasives and Refractories,” by C. E. 

' the Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, 

\s an introduction to his paper, Mr. Hawke 
ved the discovery of carborundum by Dr. Ed- 
+. Acheson, its manufacture on a commercial 
the evolution of Aloxite, another abrasive 

ed by the company. The process of manu- 


ng Aloxite, Mr. Hawke described as follows: 


WET 


HOD OF MANUFACTURING ALOXITE 


ifactured by fusing a highly aluminous 
ric are furnace. The Carborundum Com- 
plant is located in southern France, 
pany has its own power installation de- 

' hp. The location of this plant is within 
e of the world’s richest and greatest 
which are found in the south of France 
an area 500 or 600 miles long and 50 


furnace consists of a conical steel shell 
movable base. The bottom of the fur- 
ao ! with a layer of carbon to protect it 
en ‘ generated in the furnace. The top of 

, open. Two heavy carbon electrodes, 
istable heads, extend vertically into the 
rom above. A furnace operation con- 
lly adding a mixture of bauxite and 


coke to the furnace until it is completely filled and 
fused to within a few inches of the shell. During the 
furnace operation, the electrodes are gradually raised 
as the furnace is filled. 

The metallic reductions products sink to the bottom 
of the furnace as the mix becomes fused. The tem 
perature attained in this type of furnace is approxi- 
mately 2000 deg. C. 

When the furnace is filled, the current is shut off 
and the shell removed. The semi-fused materials are 
then separated from the ingot and returned to the fur- 
nace mix. The ingot is then allowed to cool and crys- 
tallize, after which it is broken up into small blocks. 
In this form it is packed ready for shipment to the 
Carborundum Company at Niagara Falls, where it is 
crushed, concentrated, chemically treated and graded 
in a similar manner to that employed in the treatment 
of carborundum. At the present time, the Carborun 
dum Company is producing 1,500,000 lb. of Aloxite each 
month. 

MIXING CARBORUNDUM FIRE SAND 


Mr. Hawke also described the uses of carborundum 
fire sand, which will withstand temperatures up to 
2240 deg. C. This material is largely used for linings 
of crucible furnaces, replacing the firebrick linings. A 
mixture of 70 per cent carborundum fire sand, 15 per 
cent ground clay (kaolin), 8 per cent silicate of soda 
and 7 per cent water is often used. In the preparation 
of the mixture, water and silicate of soda are first 
mixed and then added to the clay and fire sand. A 
plastic mixture results, which is easily molded and has 
sufficient cohesion when tamped into place to retain its 
shape until fired. In cold weather it is advisable to 
warm all the materials before they are used. Some 
variations from the above mixture are frequently used. 

The Carborundum Company also manufactures two 
special grades of firebrick, known respectively as re- 
frax and carbofrax, of which the speaker said: 


FIREBRICKS WHICH CANNOT MELT 


Refrax consists of recrystallized carborundum, and 
the bricks are made by mixing carborundum grain 
with furnace mix which is recrystallized in the hottest 
zone of the carborundum furnace. Such bricks cannot 
be melted, but will decompose at a temperature ex 
ceeding 2240 deg. C. Their use, however, is practically 
prohibitive for ordinary purposes, as such bricks of 
standard 9 x 4% x 2% in. cannot be sold under 60c. 
apiece. They are, however, frequently used for special 
purposes. As a support for the crucible in an ordinary 
crucible melting furnace, these bricks met with consid 
erable favor. They have also been used in the con- 
struction of electric steel furnace crowns. 

The use of carbofrax bricks is also practically pro- 
hibitive for ordinary purposes, as these bricks market 
for 50c. apiece. In the carbofrax brick, the carborun- 
dum is bonded with from 6 per cent upward of refrac- 
tory clay. In a recent test, which was conducted with 
the object of determining the strength of such brick, 
it was found that at, 1350 deg. C. the standard size 
brick would support 1000 lb. distributed over an area 
of 3 to 4 sq. in. and applied between 8 ft. centers. 


Pennsylvania Welfare and Engineering Con- 
ference 


The third annual Industrial and Public Welfare 
and Engineering Conference of Pennsylvania will be 
held at Harrisburg, Pa., Nov. 16 to 19. The conference 
is held under the auspices of the Engineering Society 
of Pennsylvania and the State governmental depart- 
ments and will take up many problems dealing with en 
gineering and industrial interests. Sessions will be 
held in the hall of the House of Representatives and an 
exhibit of machinery, railroad supplies, safety appli- 
ances, etc., will be given in the Harrisburg Railways 
Company’s car barn from Nov. 15 to 19. 


The Alabama Company, Birmingham, Ala., will ex- 
pend $75,000 in relining and overhauling its blast fur- 
nace at Ironaton, and in additions to its coke oven plant. 
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WELDING AND CUTTING METALS 


Present Practice in Use of Oxy-Acetylene and 
Oxy-Hydrogen Flames 


Present practice in the use of the oxy-acetylene 
and oxy-hydrogen flame for welding and cutting 
formed the subject of a paper presented by H. R. 
Swartley, Jr., before the recent International En- 
gineering Congress, under the title “High Tem- 
perature Flames in Metal Working.” Mr. Swartley 
reviews the accomplishment of the process in the 
metal working industries, in part, as follows: 

STRENGTH OF THE WELD 

The strength of the joint produced by autog- 
enous welding has been a fruitful source of dis- 
cussion in the application of the process, and many 
contentions have been advanced as to the neces- 
sity of welds of highest tensile strength. It was 
early found that welds having a breaking strength 
equivalent to that of the metal itself could be pro- 
duced, but the sacrifice of elongation and reduction 
of area materially lessened the apparent value of 
such welds. 

Present practice is directed toward securing a 
weld of good tensile strength, as compared with the 
strength of the plate, with high ductility, since, 
thereby, the service conditions are better fulfilled. 
The growth in understanding of such requirements 
has resulted in the production of methods, which, 
combined with proper apparatus, may uniformly 
produce these results. 


DEVELOPMENT IN WELDING TORCHES 


European practice covers the use of the low- 
pressure acetylene generator and injector type of 
blow-pipe almost exclusively, the independent-pres- 
sure type of torch having shown little development, 
despite its well-known economy of operation. The 
introduction of the process, however, in this coun- 
try was accompanied by the development of the me- 
dium-pressure positive-mixture torch, utilizing 
both gases under independent pressure, assuring, 
thereby, stability and quality of the flame, hereto- 
fore not produced by the injector form of con- 
struction. 

The trend of development in welding torches 
shows a progressive adoption by the rapidly in- 
creasing number of manufacturers in this country, 
of a construction which admits the gases under in- 
dependent pressures. A review of exceptional per- 
formances, particularly of welding of heavy sec- 
tions, covers a period coincident with the inception 
and exploitation of the medium-pressure form of 
torch with the accompanying successful acetylene 
generator producing that gas under pressure. 

It is a prime requisite of operations carried out 
in the constantly multiplying instances of heavy 
metal-section welding, that the work be carried on 
continuously, on account of possible failure due to 
shrinkage strains and similar causes. For opera- 
tions of this character it will be noted that the me- 
dium-pressure positive-mixture form of blow-pipe 
is almost invariably employed, due to its ability to 
withstand the high pre-heat temperatures to which 
it is subjected during the performance of the work 
and to the better combustion obtained. 


CUTTING WITH THE OXYGEN JET 


The discovery that a jet of- oxygen directed 
upon a previously heated steel or wrought-iron sec- 
tion was capable of burning the metal to iron oxide, 
and furnishing, thereby, a most convenient and ef- 
fective means of cutting sections up to 30 in. in 
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UDMent of 
the world’s metallurgical industry. coal Pe 
appreciated that, in order for oxygen etal-cuttine 
apparatus to attain its recognized tandard j 
metal-working fields, there were involved the ¢,, 
tors of low-cost gas supply and minimum congypy, 
tion of gases per square inch of meta! oxidizea_ 

With the establishment of oxygen-generss 

stations and distributing service, the first of the 
requirements has been met; for the second the 


time and energy of apparatus manufacturers has 
been devoted to making it possible to substitute the 
oxygen cutting torch in a rapidly increasing num. 
ber of instances, where, formerly, only most labori. 
ous and expensive methods were possible, 

Recent notable instances are: 

Armor-plate, 16 in. thick, cut at the rate of 4 
lin. in. per minute—the oxidation of the stee] being 
effected at the rate of more than 1 sq. in, per 
second. 

Cutting gun port in armor-plate 18 in. thick 
Time required 50 min., operation ordinarily requir. 
ing four weeks of drilling with subsequent two. 
weeks machining time. 

Fifty-two lineal feet of gun-turret top, of 
armor-plate 5 in. thick, was cut at the rate of 8 li, 
in. per minute, after which 48 lin. ft. of the edge 
of the plate was beveled at 15 deg. with the cut. 
ting torch, the entire cutting operation requiring 
2 hr. 10145 min. It was estimated that by former 


methods of drilling and then beveling on a larg 
lathe, four weeks’ time would be required and a cost 
entailed of about $2,000. The cost of gases for 
cutting by the method employed was $54.38. 

A 7500-ton cast-steel cylinder, representing a 
pouring of 140,000 lb., had five risers to be re 
moved, one being 36 in. in diameter and weighing 
about 15 tons. The apparent difficulty of removing 
the risers was quickly overcome with the cutting 
torch, the 36-in. riser being cut in 1% hr. 

These cutting operations were accomplished 
with mechanically guided torches employing oxy- 
gen with hydrogen as the fuel gas. 


UNUSUAL APPLICATIONS OF AUTOGENOUS WELDING 


As indicating the wide range of application of 
the process, manufacturers of jewelry employ a 
togenous welding for the joining of precious 
metals requiring for their successful manipulation 
the production of high-temperature flames equal- 
ing the size of a needle point, under most exact ad- 
justment and control. 

Autogenously welded tube and pipe sections 
have formed important parts of foreign-com 
structed machinery. Welded sheet-metal form 
tions of exceedingly intricate character for may 
years puzzled the minds of American manuis 
turers, as to the method of production, until 
application of autogenous welding provided a 80 
tion of the problem of duplication. It is interes 
ing to note that there are now under constructio! 
in this country industrial establishments capa 
of producing autogenously welded tubing, by ™* 
chanical operation, in quantities sufficient to ©” 
pete with modern tube mills employing the lap 
welding methods and with seamless drawn thine 


Announcement is made that the Peerless Tr ‘al 
Motor Company has been organized to take over ™ 
business and plant of the Peerless Motor Car °° 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, and the General Vehicle Com 
pany, Long Island City, N. Y. The latter =, 
controlled by the General Electric Company 4" © © 
reported that this company is an important facto al 
the new organization. The authorized capital of 
new company is $20,000,000. 





Pouring Systems for 


Gray-Iron Foundries 


Devices Which Have Allowed for Length- 


ening Molding Time 
dled with Diminished 


OURING systems and 
devices which have 
come into existence in 
foundries to keep pace 
with the increasing. mold- 
producing capacity of 
modern foundry equip- 
ment were discussed by 
H. Cole Estep, associate 
editor of The Foundry, in 
a paper presented before 
the recent Atlantic City 
meeting of the American 
Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion. The accompanying 
illustrations have been re- 
produced from the paper, 





S t for Pour- 





Molten Metal Han- 
Fatigue in Pouring 


tion of a mechanical pouring system. State laws 
regarding hours and conditions of labor are be- 
coming more stringent every year, and the foundry 
man who does everything he reasonably can to 
ameliorate the working conditions in his shop finds 
that he not only keeps on the safe side of legisla- 
tive enactments, but usually, also, increases his 
profits owing to the more efficient work obtained 
from thoroughly satisfied employees. 

In some of these foundries 100 tons of iron may 
be poured into three or four castings, but in foun 
dries specializing in automobile work, agricultural 
implement castings, sewing machine or typewriter 
parts, pipe fittings, etc., the pouring problem is a 
very real one. In one of the large automobile shops 
in Detroit, for instance, an aggregate of 127.6 tons 
of iron per day is poured into 8945 molds, giving 





Fig. 3—Pouring Ladles Are Suspended 


which in explanation had the following to say: 
Molding machines have now become so perfected 
ny classes of work it is not difficult for a 
ip more molds between 7 a. m. and 3 
he can conveniently pour-off during the 
{ the working day. In many cases, this 
makes it necessary to operate the mold- 
ment at less than its capacity because of 
acilities for handling the molten metal. 
mparatively few shops where complete 
tems have been installed, the results 
exceedingly gratifying and the invest- 
ring apparatus has been rapidly repaid. 
Wisconsin the introduction of pour- 
said to have made it possible to 
molding period by over an hour each 
in an increase in production of nearly 
accompanied by a marked decrease in 

e part of the men. 
gue element, the author emphasizes, 
verlooked in considering the installa- 
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from Trolleys on a Traveling Bridge 





Fig. 2—Transferring Metal to Pouring Ladies 
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an average of only 28.6 lb. of iron for each mold. 

An interesting pouring device designed particu- 
larly for gray-iron or malleable foundries turning 
out light castings is shown in Figs. 1 and 2. It was 
invented by Henry Ariens, president and general 
manager of the Brillion Iron Works, Brillion, Wis. 
Where this device is used, the iron is distributed to 
the various floors either by a trolley ladle or by some 
other means. Each floor or bay is equipped with a 





Fig. 4 


The Pouring Ladles Are 


Filled from a Buggy Ladle in the Manner Shown and the Men Walk 
Around the Bridge Platform, Pouring on the Way Out and Returning on Other Side for a Fresh Suppl 
small, easily operated hand crane which runs across mately 2800 lb. It is said an even greater number 


the shop at right angles to the distributing ladle 
track. The hand crane carries a small ladle from 
which the molds are poured. In most shops the 
cupolas are located near the middle and the dis 
tributing ladle, which is generally electrically 
driven, making alternate trips to each end of the 
molding room. Usually an operator rides with the 
distributing ladle and controls the filling of the 
small pouring ladles. The latter are handled en- 
tirely by the molders, who not only pour-off the 
floors, but in some shops shift their own weights 
and clean up the scraps of iron which may be spilled. 

The hand crane which carries the pouring ladles 
may be of any convenient span up to 20 ft. At the 
Brillion shops these cranes have a span of 15 ft. 
and a height of 8 ft. from the floor. The latter 
figure could be increased to 12 ft. with safety. The 
hand crane consists of simple roller-bearing trolleys, 
between which a 5-in. I-beam is suspended. 

The pouring ladle yoke is hung at the lower end 
of a 114-in. pipe, as indicated in Fig. 1. The ladle 
itself is carried in a bail, to the shaft of which the 
tilting lever is attached. The yoke slides over the 
suspension pipe and rests on a large cam which is 
held in position by a pawl. When the pawl is re- 
leased, the yoke and ladle may be raised or lowered 
a distance of 10 in. by operating a lever connected 
to the cam. When receiving metal from the dis- 
tributing ladle, the pouring ladle is brought to its 
lowest position and afterward raised to any 
height convenient to the operator, within the range 
of the device. A sheet metal shield, which 
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cured to the yoke over the ladle, scree; 
eyes from the intense glare of the } 
results in more accurate pouring and fowe, n't 
thus reducing accidents and burns ¢ 
The men also appreciate the relief f; 

When using this device, it is stated 
easily pours 175 molds containing casting 
ing 16 lb. each, including sprues. The total], 
of metal poured by one man is, there! 










of smaller flasks can be poured, and under favorable 
conditions the records given above may be improved 
upon. 
Owing to the fact that the distributing ladle 
usually is so operated that it makes alternate trips 
to each end of the shop, the men have ample timet 
shift their weights and rest during the pouring 
period. The distributing ladle may be of any ol 
venient size. Usually it carries 2000 Ib. of iron, ‘he 
small pouring ladles naving varying capacities | I 
to 300 lb. 
ing with the | one farthest from the dist ributing 
ladle. 
In a series of observations made at the Briliio 
plant on Feb. 12, 1914, it was found that a greet 
molder poured seven flasks containing 15-in ce 
crusher plate castings in 160 sec. The total weign 
of metal handled in this time was approximatel 
90 lb. About 25 sec. were required to fill the — 
and shift the hand crane to the proper point! 
pouring; 65 sec. were absorbed by the pouring per 
ation itself, and 70 sec. more in shifting weight 
and returning the pouring device to the distrit ‘ 
ladle. It is stated that when pouring by hand ¢ - 
men were able to carry enough iron to fill only 
molds at a time and that a helper was necessa! 3 
shift the weights. It will be noted that the m oiaer 
is relieved of all of the heavy labor of pouring 
The distributing ladle at the Brillion plant 
suspended from an electrically-driven I-! eam t tro 
and is steadied at the bottom by a trailing 
A 9-in. I-beam is used and a 2000-lb. gear 
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nachine is driven by a 4-hp. revers- 


ing device, somewhat similar to the 
+d ed, is employed in the shop of the 
Fal chine Company, Buffalo, N. Y. It 
¢ a suitable trolley to which a sus- 
ling to the ladle yoke is attached. 
rod is provided with a turnbuckle 
t of the ladle may be adjusted. The 





Buggy Ladles Are Transferred from Cu 
nd the Cupola Pouring Trough May Be 


ke is carried by a ratchet lever which is used 
ijust the ladle to the exact height required after 
pproximate height has been fixed by the turn- 
[his device is used either with 250-lb. or 


eet 


lingly interesting pouring device suit- 
ps having a large amount of small repe- 
s shown in Figs. 3, 4 and 5. Its essen- 
ire is a traveling bridge which is suspended 
ne main crane runway. This bridge, there- 
mands the entire molding floor and the 
red from small ladles which are sus- 
light hand trolleys running on a track 
e lower truss chords. The bridge also 
orm on which the men controlling the 
es walk. The pouring ladles are sus- 
means of a chain link which permits of 
any direction; the ladle also is 
a long tilting handle or shank, 
ed by the workman. 
iring ladles are filled from a buggy 
left in Fig. 4. When the device 
the men fill their pouring ladles 
dle and walk out on the bridge to 
re to be poured. The trolley track 
soon as the molds are poured the 
vith their empty ladles to the point 
ladle is located. The men, there- 
tely around the platform under the 
e molds rapidly. As each row is 
is advanced to the next row. A 
vided which lifts the buggy ladle 


bodily off the floor for filling the pouring ladles. 

The buggy ladles are transferred from the 
cupola to the pouring bridge by the electrically 
driven car shown in Fig. 5. The cupola is provided 
with a double-lip pouring trough which is mounted 
on trunnions and may be tilted in either direction. 
Two buggy ladles are usually placed under each 
trough so that when one is full the work of filling 
the other may commence immediately 





pola to Pouring Bridge by Means of an El 


Tilted to Fill Either of Twe 


Rapid Unloading of Coal 


Some fast unloading records were made the past 
season by the new Brownhoist coal tipples on the Hock 
ing Valley Railroad docks, Toledo, Ohio. One record 
in the unloading of 777 cars with an average of 50.4 
tons per car in 21% hr., or an average of 36.1 cars o1 
1820 tons per hour. At another time 695 cars, with 
an average of 47% tons per car, were unloaded at an 
average rate of 38 cars per hour On the same day a 
steamer was loaded in 6 hr. and 5 min. with a cargo 
of 11,900 tons, or an average of 1950 tons per hour 
This time includes the tithe from which loading wa 
started until the boat had cleared the dock This 
makes an average for each machine of 39.12 50-tor 
cars per hour. The above records are with both ma 
chines working and the hourly averages are for one 
machine. For short periods of time the two machines 


have made better records. As high as 60 cars per hour 
have been loaded by each machine for a period of 1% 
hr., or on an average of 1 car per minute. 


“The Coking of Coal at Low Temperatures with 
Special Reference to the Properties and Composition of 
the Products” is the title of Bulletin No. 79, by S. W 
Parr and H. L. Olin, issued by the engineering experi 
ment station of the University of Illinois. It is a con 
tinuation of the work pre sented in Bulletin No. 60. Coke 
resulting from the low temperature process contains 
from 18 to 22 per cent of volatile matter, but retains 
none of the tar-forming constituents. It kindles readily 
and burns with a bright, smokeless flame. Results of 
the research show that the coke, tar and gas have 
specific properties of special value and indicate that 
the process of coking at low temperatures could be 
established successfully on a commercial basis 
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The Hardening of High Speed Tool” Steg 


The Function of Chromium and Tungsten 
—Importance of Secondary Low Heat 
Treatment— Permanent Magnet Steels 


An important paper before the September meeting 
of the Iron and Steel Institute in London was presented 
by Prof. C. A. Edwards and H. Kikkawa, of Manchester 
University, on “The Effect of Chromium and Tungsten 
upon the Hardening and Tempering of High Speed 
Tool Steel.” Many valuable practical points were 
brought out by the paper and the discussions, though 
the length and the highly technical nature of the paper 
preclude anything but a brief abstract, together with 
some of the discussion. 

The authors consider that their experiments render 
it possible to offer a rational explanation of the func- 
tion of chromium and tungsten. Contrary to the opin- 
ion held by some workers it now appears unquestionable 
that the element chromium imparts to steel the prop- 
erty of self-hardening by cooling in air from high 
temperatures. Indeed, a steel containing 6 per cent of 
chromium, with 0.63 per cent of carbon, possesses this 
property in a much greater degree than one containing 
18 per cent of tungsten; it is not only much harder 
after the usual air-quenching from about 1300 deg. C., 
but its hardness is progressively raised even with com- 
paratively slow rates of cooling, as the intial tempera- 
ture is increased from 800 to 1000 deg. C. On the other 
hand, no hardening oceurs when tungsten steel is cooled 
from those temperatures under exactly the same condi- 
tions. 


CAUSE OF HARDNESS OF HIGH SPEED STEELS 


Briefly, chromium in conjunction with carbon is the 
cause of the great hardness of high-speed steels, and 
it produces a marked lowering of the temperature at 
which hardening can be effected. The action of 
tungsten, in the absence of chromium, is to raise the 
temperature at which tempering or annealing begins, 
while in the presence of chromium it increases the in- 
tensity of the secondary hardness which is brought 
about by the low heat treatment and raises the temper- 
ing temperature. 


SECONDARY LOW HEAT TREATMENT 


The authors consider that there is now very little 
difficulty in giving a trustworthy explanation of Taylor 
and White’s discovery that a secondary low heat treat- 
ment improves the efficiency of modern high speed steel. 
When this treatment is conducted at the temperature 
they advise—620 deg. C.—it gives the maximum degree 
of hardness. Though in the authors’ experiments the 
hardness was determined at the ordinary temperature 
after the heating, there seems to be no doubt that the 
figures obtained in this way are a measure of what Mr. 
Taylor terms “red-hardness.” For the determinations 
made after heating periods of five minutes, the maxi- 
mum hardness obtained corresponds to 614 deg. C., 
which is practically the same temperature as Mr. Tay- 
lor suggests. 

These facts indicate that valuable information re- 
garding the relative merits of high speed cutting steels 
can be obtained from careful tempering experiments 
when made in conjunction with hardness determina- 
tions. Further, when more data are accumulated this 
simple method may be found sufficient to replace almost 
completely the very elaborate and costly standard cut- 
ting tests which are now necessary. In any case it 
should be found extremely useful for ascertaining the 
best temperature for the second or low heat treatment. 

INFLUENCE OF INITIAL TEMPERATURE 

The authors found that very rapid air-quenching 
from temperatures up to 1050 deg. C. has practically 
no hardening effect on a steel containing about 19 per 
cent of tungsten with 0.63 per cent of carbon. Even 
when quenched from about 1350 deg., it is much softer 
than a similar specimen of steel containing 6 per cent 
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of chromium which has been slowly co 
when tungsten steel is tempered it wu 
pronounced secondary hardening and fact 
being heated to 638 deg. The presence of ch, 
in high speed steel increases the s ility 
tungsten to such an extent that with 6 | 
former element 19 per cent of the latt: 
in solution at about 1350 deg. 

In view of these facts the authors that the 
influence of initial temperature may be correctly op g 
marized as follows: | 

1. When the hardening temperature is low the te» 
pering properties approximate to those of 
chromium steel, softening takes place at lower | 
tures, and little or no secondary hardening 
Under these conditions the full influence of the ¢ 


is not obtained because a large portion of , 
inert in consequence of being out of solutior 

2. The maximum resistance to tempering and ty 
greatest degree of secondary hardening can be obtaing 
only by getting the tungsten in complete solution and 


for modern high-speed steels this can be eff 
by heating the steel to about 1350 deg. 


The Discussion 











Prof. H. C. H. Carpenter said that the chief matte 
which has remained unexplained was the cause of t 
secondary hardening of heating to temperatures in th 
neighborhood of 600 deg. In his opinion Pr 
Edwards and his colleague had abundantly ex 
why that was the case, and he stated this, notwith 
standing that the experiments on hardness were m 
carried out at the actual temperatures alluded to, be 
on specimens which had been heated at these tempers 
tures over a certain period and then cooled to the ort 
nary temperature. As these results agreed so well will 
the practical tests it would be hypercritical to say th 
they were invalid because they were not carried 
the tempering temperatures. Professor Edwart 
would agree that the change which would take place} 
the material on cooling from these tempering tempers 
tures to the ordinary temperatures was practical ol 
He regretted that the death of Mr. Taylor at a com 
paratively early age had prevented him from seem 
these most interesting results, and which would n# 
given him the very information he wanted 


CHROMIUM A SELF-HARDENING ELEMEN! 


The authors stated that “contrary to the opi 
which has been held by some workers it is now® 
questionable that the element chromium imparts ‘0 5 
the property of self-hardening by cooling in air 0 
high temperatures.” He was not certain, 
thought Professor Edwards had himself in mind ¥ 
he wrote that sentence because, so far as he was 
he was the only person who had constantly ma 
the view that chromium was not a self-hardening “ 
ment in high speed steel. However, he was now ® 
to say that these experiments had convinced 4 
it was a self-hardening element under certa!! 
tions. It was purely a question of the rat 
ing. It was his opinion that this pape! 
made clear the physical influence of both 
and tungsten and he accepted the author's 
absolutely. “ 

Sir Robert A. Hadfield, referring to the © a » 
work of Taylor and White in America, said he ree*" 
this as of enormously valuable service ' + 


) 
to the me 
7 


on zed 


world which had never been sufficiently recog" 
hoped that some one at this Institute, althoug® a 
now too late to award anything to either of mee" 
would arrange for some posthumous refere! 


work. 












h was not referred to in the author’s 
ct of tungsten. Tungsten when added 
least amount of resistance compared 
ement. There was something curious 
e, or two, or three per cent of tungsten 
yn and the electrical resistance was 
e found that there was less increase 
romium, vanadium, nickel or, in fact, 
range of elements were added. That 
thing to do with the extraordinary 
fluence of tungsten upon high speed 


{ANENT MAGNET STEELS 


wi] hain asked the authors whether the 
ing was confined to those steels con- 
iratively high proportions of tungsten 
hich were present in those self-harden- 
was a class of steel which also con- 
nd chromium to a lesser extent, usually 
if tungsten and up to 0.5 per cent of 
were used for the making of perma- 
This was a subject of particular im- 
present time, and the question of how 
degree of hardness, particularly mag- 
had been up to now by no means a 
herefore, this discovery of the increase 
due to this secondary heat treatment 
‘onsiderable importance in that con- 
( Professor Edwards and his colleague 
his secondary hardening was likely to 
nagnetic steels with their composition 
trictly speaking self-hardening? They 
y hard by cooling in air, but they were 
er on quenching in oil or water. If they 
rdening by subsequent treatment it would 
importance. 
Stead said there was no doubt that this 
very great practical value. He would sug- 
people who have to harden rapid cutting 
fully keep the diagrams in the paper, 
the heat treatment with hardness. The 
ture shown by the authors was that the 
1 as the hardness increased. They 
ng all the constituents in complete solid 
these when heated steadily up to the 
nentioned of 720 deg., the hardness grad 
p to 747 deg. It was known that after a 
ted rapid cutting steel had been in the 
it got hardened, but it was not known 
had shown very clearly that the 
ecific ¢ ty decreased coincidentally. 
ago he had a habit of breaking off 
turning tools prepared according to the 
itions. He had about a dozen of them. 
nts off, polished and etched them and 
iutiful homogeneous structure given 
tographs in the paper, but all sorts 
other words, the treatment they had 
‘al smith had not been such as to com- 
ution of the constituents. When he 
iper he went to the smith and asked for 
irdened. He then applied the author’s 
leg, but instead of getting harder it 
temperature. 



















Ff PROPER HEATING BY SMITHS 


people who read this paper would try 
ent, but probably they would not 
portunities that he had for probing 
What he found was that the pri- 
not been sufficient to produce com 
That was the explanation and he 
wished to complete these experi- 
heating was necessary to get the 
they were below the right tempera 
get that solid solution, and if they 
erature they undid what was done at 
iture. In passing up a point was 
solid solution, and if the material 
ommenced to separate out again. 
shown in the photomicrographs at 
er, which showed that the mass had 
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become heterogeneous again after having, of course, 
obviously been in the proper condition at one point of 
the heating. 

As a rule, good smiths could be trusted to heat their 
steels properly, but they had only their eye to go by, 
and they were apt to treat a great many different 
steels, perhaps from half a dozen different makers with 
varying carbon and other constituents, with the same 
heat treatment, whereas the heat treatment required 
was very different, indeed. His own researches had 
shown that in practice these steels were not treated 
always so as to get the best results. In present times, 
when it was important that tools, especially those used 
for turning shells, should do the maximum amount of 
work, it was important that those who were doing 
this work should read and study this paper and apply 
the principles laid down. . 

Prot C. A. Edwards in reply expressed the appre 
ciation of Mr. Kikkawa and himself for the kind way in 
which the paper had been received As regard ‘the 
question of chromium and self-hardening he certainly 
had had Professor Carpenter in mind when he wrote 
that sentence, but he must also say that he had himself 
in mind, too. He personally had strongly clung to and 
followed the views expressed by Professor Carpente 
He really thought that his view was absolutely correct 
and his own experiments in an early paper indicated 
that they were so, so that if there was any blame i: 
having considered chromium as not self-hardening, hi 
must take it as much as Professor Carpenter. The ex 
planation was, as Professor Carpenter had pointed out, 
the rate of cooling, and the critical rate of cooling 
special steels was, he thought, a most important one 

Professor Edward stated that Mr. Kikkawa and 
himself had carried out a large number of experi 
ments with some chrome steel and they were able to 
predict the possible critical points for any given rate 
of cooling from any determining initial temperature, 
and the results obtained showed that by carrying out 
experiments on special steels in that way would give 
a new practical weapon for working with special steels 

PERMANENT MAGNET 

Dr. Rosenhain had asked whether a steel containing 
7 per cent of tungsten and 0.5 per cent of chromium 
would behave in the same way as regards secondary 
hardening as the steels which had heen exn: rimented 
with in the papel He could only iv that in all prob 
ability this would be the case, and if similar tests were 
carried out on such steels, results should be obtained 
which would indicate how best to treat magnet steel in 
order to get the higher degree of magnetic hardnes 

With that in view he was arranging to make magneti 
and electrical resistance determinations on the same 
steel treated in exactly the same manner as had beer 
indicated in the paper. Then it would be possible to 
correlate actual hardness, volume, magnetic variatior 

with tempering and electrical resistance with temper 
ing. That data ought to be useful. 


Determining the Ash of Coal in the Field 


The need of engineers, mine superintendents and pur 
chasing agents to know the percentage of ash in coal 
without waiting often weeks for results from a labor 
atory has been met by a contrivance for determining 
this in the field. Such an apparatus is described in a 
Bulletin 621-A of the U. S. Geological Survey, entitled 
“Field Apparatus for Determining Ash in Coal,” by 
C. E. Lesher. The apparatus is represented as light, 
compact and portable, readily assembled and easily 
carried. It has been in successful use for three years 
by field parties of the Survey. The bulletin gives in 
structions for its use, stating it to be simple to operate 
and capable of determining ash in coal with a possible 
error of less than 2 per cent. 


The American Stamping & Enameling Company 
will remove its main offices from Bellaire to Massillon, 
Ohio, Nov. 15. The company has recently built a new 
plant in Massillon, but still retains its Bellaire plant. 
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Machinery Trade with South Ame: 


. 


An Analysis of the Situation in Argen- 
tina, Chile and Peru by the Govern- 
ment’s Special Agent, J. A. Massel 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 9, 1915.—There is busi- 
ness for machinery manufacturers of the United States 
in Argentina, Chile and Peru and possibly in other 
South American countries, provided the proper methods 
and due expedition are employed to develop it; other- 
wise, as soon as the European conflict is over the 
trade, which has been seriously interrupted by the war, 
will drift back into the old British and German chan- 
nels. This is the opinion expressed in the forthcoming 
report of Special Agent J. A. Massel, who recently 
made a comprehensive tour of South America for the 
investigation of the market for machinery and machine 
tools. Mr. Massel’s report is unusually comprehensive 
and presents separate summaries of conditions in the 
leading countries. 


Argentina 


It is very evident, says Mr. Massel, that if we 
except lines of agricultural machinery and possibly a 
few others of minor importance, the North American 
manufacturer has so far had no market in Argentina 
for his products in general, and for machine tools in 
particular. Studying the reasons for this, the follow- 
ing would appear to be the most salient causes: 

The very few American houses that endeavored to 
do business here failed to succeed owing in a great 
measure to their failure to adapt themselves to the 
business methods of this country. The American manu- 
facturer was content to send out salesmen and trav- 
elers with little or no knowledge of the language of the 
country or of its customs, selling or endeavoring to sell 
mainly from catalogs and price lists printed in English; 
and even in the cases where it was possible to make 
sales in this manner, the prospective purchaser was 
called on to wait for several months for the delivery of 
his order. In sharp contradistinction to these methods, 
the European manufacturers, and more especially the 
German manufacturers, established up-to-date offices 
and stores, carried a large stock of material and in 
every way consulted the convenience of the market in 
which they sought to establish themselves. 

The American manufacturer in general demanded 
payment for his goods, cash against shipping docu- 
ments in New York. European firms have always 
granted credits ranging from three months to a year, 
or even longer, and included in the selling price of the 
machine the interest for the period of credit granted. 

Europe has made large investments of capital here. 
Practically all of the important industries, the rail- 
roads, power plants, etc., are in the hands of Euro- 
peans, while American capital is practically non-exist- 
ent in comparison. Argentina finds a free and large 
market for its produce in Europe. Americans have 
never paid much attention to this market, while Euro- 
pean manufacturers have made every effort to secure 
it, which they have succeeded in doing. There is a good 
market for machinery in this country. 


HOW TO GET THE BUSINESS 


Instead of sending out armies of agents and repre- 
sentatives for the purpose of exchanging impressions 
with the Argentines, and making themselves loudly 
heard through the columns of the local press (all of 
which is beginning to irritate the Argentines and which 
leads to no definite results beyond a waste of time that 
might be more profitably employed), North American 
manufacturers should come together for the purpose of 
forming a species of co-operative organization, dif- 
ferent types of machinery and machine tools being 
represented. The services of a really competent busi- 
ness man should be secured, the sort of man required 
being one with a general technical knowledge, who 
knows Spanish fluently and in addition possesses a 
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knowledge of the customs and methods 
This man should be placed in full cha 
ness. He should have full powers to « ie. 
his own judgment without any interf: ann 
manufacturers. A good salary and a 
account should be granted him. Eac! 
represented in this co-operative orga tic 
make a consignment of the machinery bu 
of the types and sizes to be specified 
manager of the organization. This mac 
be carried in stock here in large show roon 
ganization would be divided into separate dep; 
each one handling some particular line, such 
engines, machine tools, etc. In charge of each dey 
ment could be appointed a competent man th 
particular line. Good travelers and salesme: 
curable among the natives of this country, and 
and practical mechanics are also easily obtainable } 
Once the house has been established more 
along the lines above indicated, the general manage 
would use his discretion in granting reasonable 


— 





to reputable houses. The question as to the prices ¢ 
which the machinery and materials could be sold woul 


adjust itself, as here as in every other country a gog 
machine will always fetch a fair price. By carryiz 
a stock on hand the question of delivery of material ig 
practically solved. One, two or more establishments 
of this nature could be formed, and followed out a 
these lines a North American campaign in the Arges 
tine Republic would obtain for us our full share of the 
available business. 

The great advantage to be derived from the form 
tion of an organization such as the one outlined is the 
vast economy in marketing American goods that i 
implies; the much more accurate, reliable and com 
plete information with regard to the market that & 
availiable to each manufacturer represented in t 
organization; the certainty enjoyed by each meme 
that he has the services of a more efficient and better 
equipped establishment at his disposal for the sale of ti 
products than he could possibly have if he were working 
on his own account; and finally, the certainty that if Ms 
goods are not salable in this manner they cannot ® 
sold at all in this market. 
















BRANCH HOUSES 


It is, of course, possible for our manufacturers # 
establish their own branches here, handling only ‘el 
own productions; but the cost of living is so high, a 
the expenses of running such an establishment so gr 
that very careful study of conditions cannot *™ 
strongly recommended before so doing. It is um 
stood that American business houses that have beet 
many years established here, even though they ™ 
been doing a fair trade in their particular s 
have not been able to show results as good as mgt 
have been expected on account of the genera ™ 
cost of trading here. When the subject of esta 
ing such a business is under consideration, one © 
first requisites that merits serious thought 1s ™* 
pacity of the manager to be appointed. Strict & 
in the running of the business is essential ! 
satisfactory to the manufacturer are to be outalem 

Unless our manufacturers decide to 
courses outlined above, either individually 
operation, they should give up the idea of getuime 
ness here. By following along the old lines of 
a man here with a catalog, they may succee? 
ting an occasional order while the European ¥* 
but once the war is finished and business agan 
its normal aspect, trade will inevitably turn 
Europe again, unless intelligent organization *™ 
ness efforts be made in the meanwhile to secure” 
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\merica. The Argentines are good 

know exactly what they want and 
Therefore the sooner we realize it the 
should be said that if our manufac- 
tablish themselves here, they must be 
ealize that it is going to cost them 
rst year or so without expecting any 


Peru 


efly a market for cotton, mining and 
ind for small machinery for general 
We get a fairly good share of the 
susiness, but the sugar factories and 
‘otton and woolen mills are equipped 
from Europe. The sugar machinery 
Britain, France and Germany and 
achinery chiefly from Italy and Great 
ncipal reason why we do not get any 
that all the importers of machinery 
Peru are either English, German or 
them are from the United States. 
le on houses representing some of our 
s found that they are not equipped 
other to get the business for us. 
keeping informed as to the require 
eruvian manufacturers and especially 
7 t \merican machinery producers to meet 
i ns to be the weak point. In one case 
found that English sugar mills are 
\merican because the journals of the top 
the crushers are of the same diam- 
ing the owners to use a spare roll 
ttom, while it is assumed that Ameri 
permit of this interchange. As a 
\merican manufacturers of sugar ma- 
ire represented by Peruvian importing 
pecify this interchangeability, but the 
case investigated confessed that they 
the specifications and were not aware 
though they represented these American 
for three years. 
ppears that importers representing Ameri- 
do not follow up industrial develop- 
hey should. Some of the most experi- 
porters are unable to furnish data 
apacities of the largest factories or 
hinery used. 
mills are equipped with machinery 
reason that the managers in charge, 
those who choose the equipment, are 


ng to note that the best machine shops 
\requipa and the other in Lima, are 
in tools. The principal reason for 
vners of both shops have been edu 
ted States and have had practical 
ntry and as a consequence are very 
ling our tools and will have nothing 
hinery. 


Chile 


the Argentine, the English and Ger- 

pper hand in marketing their ma- 
ectrical line the Germans are indis- 

of the market, which is due to 

the principal electric light and power 
nan capital; therefore they control 


rket for agricultural machinery and 
a certain extent of mining ma- 
achine tools and industrial machin- 
English and Germans are occupying 
d places respectively, and we rank 
ere is no reason why we should not 
There can be no question as to 
thing sells here very high and any 
would be satisfied with legitimate 
y undersell the rest. 
thods outlined in this report with 
gentine could be adopted in Chile. 
not be sold through commission 
eason that our manufacturers will 
tion to know the local requirements 
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and competition. Besides, prices which are being 


charged by commission houses are often excessive, which 
of course is detrimental to the interests of the manu 
facturers without their being in a position to know 
anything about it. 


ihere is a fairly good market in Chile fo 


general 
industrial machine ry such as is used in breweries, bake 


shops, ice plants, blacksmith shops, small electric light 


plants, pumps of every description, etc., and small size 
machine tools, but th lications are that this last 
item will be in greater demand in the ear future as 
there is a great deal of talk of putting through various 
enterprises which will necessitate the ¢« julipmel! t of ma 
chine shops. There will be no immediate demand fo! 


anything, but the time is very opportune to start 


business, as everything at present could be procured 


considerably lower prices, including rent, help, etc., or 
account of the financial crisis through which this cour 
try 1S now passing, although the situation is rapidly 
improving 

At the risk of repeating the tatement ‘ otten 
made about the shipping and banking facilities which 
we lack, the fact should be emphasized that those wh 
have these facilities it connectior wit! tne! othe 
using are taking advantage to n onopolize the narket 
and veep out othe competition by ‘harging high freight 
rate It is rather a difficult thing to prove, but it 
commor ly known that such is the ase ind the natives 
would certainly welcome a banking institution separate 
from freight carrying enterprises and merchants sell 
ing goods and they would also welcome steamsh p lines 
operated to carry freight and not in ynnection with 
the banking business or the selling of good 


INVESTMENT POSSIBILITIES 


As a whole, the country will offer in the near future 


a very large market for machinery of every descriptior 
and it would not be a bad idea at all if more Americar 
men of enterprise came down here and made some it 
vestments in establishing irious enterprise vhich 
would be pr yfitable in themselves ind at the same time 
increase our sales of machinery. The English and the 
Germal did it and are still doing it, and the act } 
that these natior rank first and secon vhile w rant 
third 

In marketing machinery it i indispensable to ha 


branches in the principal industrial and mining center 
like Santiago, Valparaiso, Concepcion, Iquique, Val 
divia, Antofagasta and Punta Arenas. Chile offers 

fact better chance for u to do sine than the 


Argentine, although the market is not as important a 


a whole The fact that the nitrate companies, of 
which there are 170, are not concentrated in the hands 
of one nation, which also true of the various mining 


enterprises, the mo important of which are in the 
1} 
il 


hands of Americans and all of which use a great deal 
of machinery and are equipped with machine hop 


manufacture to go after the 


should encourage ou! 
business 

American manufacturers ‘will draw their own con 
clusions, but it is certainly important in case they 
wish to continue business through commission houses 
to acquire better information regarding the men who 
are looking after their business. This is just as impor 
he considerations of credit facilities 
and shipping W. L. C. 


tant a point as tne 


The Trafik-Aktiebolaget Grangesberg-Oxelésund de 
nies the report that is 
ments from the Norwegian port of Narvik, because of 


intends to discontinue ship 


recent seizures of Swedish steamers bound from that 
port to Rotterdam. This is of special interest to the 
United States, for about 300,000 tons of Lapland ore 
is being expvorted to Philadelphia each vear, and these 
exports will continue, according to Consul General 
Ernest L. Harris of Stockholm, Sweden. A cessation 
of shipments from Narvik would cripple the Lapland 
mining industry and make Sweden dependent solely 
on the German market. 


The magnetic iron-ore deposits of Gordon Island, 
Chile, are, referred to by Consul David J. D. Myers of 
Punta Arenas, Chile, as being for sale or exploitation 
by a company owning the mines. 
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Labor and War Conditions tates as a result ol the constant diet 
ss : 5 many months. Kvidently he had in mind 
Since history has nothing comparable with the ; apts: ; ein 
ca flammatory influence of Frank P. Walsh’s 
present war in destruction of life and wealth or in ; , 
; trial Commission report and appraised ir, 
the number of great nations affected, all attempts sae 
; ee ; Social revolution has been seen often in the near 
at forecasts of conditions that will follow peace 


distance by hysterical agitators of the Walsh type 
and at home its capacity to frighten 
But it is not to be denied that America 
turers are giving serious thought to the ultimate 
consequences of labor union efforts to put some 


are guesses more or less at random. As yet few 
signs appear in the United States of efforts on the 
part of manufacturers whom the war has made 


busier than they have ever been, to hedge against 
the making of peace. It is well understood that 


EN Aeae nap our industries on a new basis because of the war 
even “firm” orders for munitions would become 


If wages now paid in Great Britain are never tog 
lower it is certain that industry there, as it seeks 
international trade, will stagger under a load for 
which British control of the seas will come far 
short of compensating. So far as machinery manv- 
facture in the United States is concerned, all the 
energies of the unions are now bent to the task 
putting permanent hobbles on the industry. The 
unions seem to be acting on the belief that nothing 
is ahead but the indefinite continuance of the pres 
ent riot of high prices, full employment, inefi 
labor and wages beyond any dream of normal t 
There will come a rude awakening from that 
lusion when the world enters upon the war’s r¢ 
ing and takes up the burden of living again under 


3efore the beginning of next year my income tax economic laws which the war has thrown to the 
will be $2.50 on every $5 of income. In my opinion 


subject to various contingencies if the war should 
be terminated within a few months. Yet with war 
as the absorbing business of so many powers, it is 
scarcely possible to think of international trade in 
anything but the present abnormal and deranged 
condition. The upheavals in trade have been great 
enough to cause the prediction in some quarters that 
what will remain of the old relations in interna- 
tional business will scarcely equal what has been 
swept away. The economic changes will be tremen- 
dous. Highly suggestive in this connection is the 
comment of Lord Northcliffe, the London publisher, 
on what is to happen to British capital and labor. 
To an American interviewer he said: 


winds. 
this tax will never be less, even after the war. On 


the other hand, the working classes are receiving higher —____—__- 


More Capacity Wanted 


wages than they have ever received before. In view of 


the cheapness of living in this country they are recei\ 

ing relatively higher wages than those of American Probably all the manufacturers 0! 
workmen to-day. In my opinion these wages will never giving close attention to the questior 

be lower. The rich are going to be poorer and the pool can quickly increase their capacity. The 


richer, and DY the end of the war England will have a advancing markets of the past few weeks, V 


5 *Cc1es »f Stz > s& ‘ialis lillior ane ‘ alf of ° tont 
pecies of ae cialism. A million and a half o ducers trying to dodge orders that insiste! 
young men who have been throug 1ell for eir cou . > 
\ 4 r l ve e¢ h ough he r their ul tomers are endeavoring to force upol 
try will come back ar d demand better work ne col di . . 
: a Si eloquent testimony to the fact that ste¢ 

tions as the price of their sacrifice. They will not put : ld 7 
up with any nonsense. This situation is bound to have and that much more steel could be sol 
an effect on your country, where the difference between be produced. 
the rich and the poor is as great, if not greater. as it The present problem of new const! 
has been. I have been through your slums in New particularly difficult one because the ste 
York and Chicago and know the conditions find, as a rule, that their works are very W' 

In addition there is the subtle influence of the war. With the different units properly propor' 
For months your people have been reading about the previous periods of rapidly expanding de 


spilling of blood. This constant diet of war is sure to ttle equiP 


i producers have found that by adding a 


bring about an internal upheaval. The erican Rev . . 

, ( internal pheaval. The American Revo ment here and making a few changes 
utionary War was the precursor of the French Revo : iti 
we could so round out their propositions 
u Ofl. 


considerably more tonnage from them; ' 
cumstances do not as a rule exist to-da 
lately have conduced to the rounding 
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Highly overwrought is Lord Northcliffe’s refer- 
ence to a possible internal upheaval in the United 













s past very few new plants of any 
ave been built and the chief activity 

trengthening weak links. 

te shortage had developed in any par- 

roduct it might seem entirely feasible 
| additional finishing mills, but there 
tages; what shortage there is is in 


nsistent the demand for steel at 

iring the war, American steel manu- 

know that there is grave danger of 

ages of very cheap steel being offered 

abroad, and no capital investment 

lered at this time unless it promises 

roduction. Any additions made to steel 

e additions that fit and that conduce to 
costs. 

se of many plants lack of room prevents 

on along the lines of the present lay- 

st cases the difficulty is that as to blast 

steel making and finishing capacity the 

ready well proportioned, and additions 

or another would merely unbalance 

\t a number of plants an open-hearth fur- 

as been added here and there in the 

ths, illustrating well the fact that large 
e difficult. 

ell to consider, however, that the outlook 

changed in the past few weeks. Until 

ite the war demand loomed very large 

the proportions are now changed. The 

steel from domestic consumers is very 

heavy, and yet there is very little new building. If 

sold at present high prices it is not 

e to hope that in years to come, when 

iormal demand for steel of various 

r buildings, still more steel can be 

erate prices. The menace of cheap 

teel immediately after the war is a 

it the United States is laying the 

prosperity for the future, and if it 

heap steel is going to be offered by 

must be also that some cheap labor 

ible for American mills. With the 

k of the past few weeks, showing the 

‘ities of American steel consumption, 

nsider whether complete plants, from 

may not prove a profitable invest- 

re years, taking them all as they come. 

rtain, however, that the question that 

steel-making trade at the moment 

may build for future years but how 

tor the next few months, if it is only 

or 5000 tons to the monthly steel 
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ferromanganese 


{! manganese ore reached in 
sing total of 57,867 tons, contrast- 
with only 27 tons imported in 
mtrasting also with only 10,611 
Great Britain in the same month. 

t there is an entirely new alignment 
ese movement, and that American 
rers are meeting with decided suc- 
ff their dependence upon England 
ferromanganese. Until the war 
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Started there was scarcely any production of ferro- 
manganese in the United States except by the 
United States Steel Corporation. For several years 
the imports and the domestic production had about 
balanced, the five years 1909 to 1913 inclusive show- 
ing an average of 102,000 tons a year imported and 
95,000 tons made at home. Even in 1914, taking the 
year as a whole, there was a very good supply con 
sidering the smallness of the year’s steel production, 
as the imports were 82,217 tons and the domestix 
production 106,083 tons. 

The present year, however, opened with a poor 
outlook. Manganese ore imports were running at a 
low rate and importations of the alloy were greatly 
restricted. The British exporters of ferroman 
ganese were required to exact a guarantee from 
their customers in the United States intended to 
prevent any steel made from the ferromanganese 
from reaching England’s enemies. The situation 
was further complicated in July by the British Gov 
ernment issuing orders whereby certain stocks of 
manganese ore and ferromanganese were to be main- 
tained in the United Kingdom. 

50 many American steel manufacturers have 
lately been making ferromanganese for themselves 
that the restriction as to the destination of steel 
made with English ferromanganese has become of 
no consequence. If it were possible to make ship 
ment to Germany, there are many steel makers in 
the United States who could furnish the steel, made 
with théir own and not British ferromanganese. 
The important question is simply how much ferro 
manganese can be secured from England and how 
much ore can be found for the manufacture in the 
United States. These ore importations have lately 
been running at a high rate. 

In the five years prior to 1914 manganese ore 
imports averaged 256,000 tons a year, or 21,200 tons 
a month, and equal to 2.7 tons of manganese ore per 
ton of ferromanganese produced. As some stocks of 
ore were accumulated, the proportion of ore required 
was perhaps a trifle less than 2.7 tons per ton of 
alloy. The ore imports this vear have been a 


follows: 


January k's 9,849 


February 


Mat n OM 
April . 18 
Ma ‘ 16.64 
RO aceaaa 1.011 
July 2 ORR 
Augus Rf 
Eight months ; 145.00 


Even for the eight months the average imports 
were 18.000 tons a month, or not much below the 
average in previous years, but in June, July and 
August there was attained a rate of 39,300 tons a 
month, equivalent to ferromanganese production at 
the rate of 175,000 tons a year. The production of 
steel is now at a rate about 40 per cent. greater 
than the average rate in the five years in which 
ferromanganese supplies averaged 197,000 tons a 
year, indicating at the same proportionate consump 
tion about 275,000 tons annually of ferromanganese. 
There is reason to believe, however, that the steel 
industry has found means to get along with con- 
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siderably smaller proportions of ferromanganese 
than formerly. 

British imports of manganese ore have been run- 
ning far below their average, just as ours lately 
have been running far above their average. British 
manganese ore imports have been as follows: 


Gross Tons 


SE: Aade.c ack be Ree sab kad de ee On TES EM 387,738 
[OEE kchiwiasnanwysbcgesd dee nee ean 601,177 
SGM akd#bsbeatuad Veeeenw an shank eae 179,435 
POTS. B1X TROMERE oc ccc ays esi cbs aeens 134,526 
POY KiwaGs ewer ckenss ckisnrsee a weR 19,632 
i) i ae ; 10,611 
MOMtOMIDOT onc cscs ctvecncss Sabana 15,045 
OLR: ING WIOMERB: 6 cdcc cece etiiwcene 209,814 


Added to the Brazilian supplies of manganese 
ores there will be small shipments in the near future 
from Cuba. The Ponupa mine has been accumu- 
lating ore and will be able to ship at the rate of 
4000 tons a month, while from another property on 
the Cuban south coast, from which trial cargoes 
have been received, shipments can be made at the 
rate of 800 tons a month. 


A Striking Export Showing 


Figures covering exports of tonnage iron and 
steel and machinery by months from January to 
September, 1915, show the wonderful rapidity with 
which our shipments to foreign countries have 
increased since the beginning of the current 
calendar year. The breaking out of the European 
war early in August, 1914, resulted in an immediate 
shrinkage in our exports, which, in tonnage iron and 
steel, amounted to approximately 75 per cent. In 
the remaining months of that calendar year both 
exports and imports showed fluctuations, but the 
beginning of the new year was signalized by a 
revival in the export business, which has grown 
more marked with each succeeding month. In 
April and May there was a slight recession in some 
items, but this was more than made up in June, 
when the total export of tonnage commodities more 
than doubled. An increase of nearly 300 per cent 
was recorded in shipments of tonnage iron and steel 
in August as compared with January, and this rate 
of increase is maintained as to the most important 
items in the list. 

The following table shows the total exports of 
tonnage iron and steel by months, January to Sep 
tember, and the shipments by months of the most 
important items in the list: 


i ix Gro 
B 
5 st I l 
I I R Wire* Export 
Jar Sh ‘ 18, 7 
Feb 8,776 850 0,936 10,S2¢ 121,203 
Marcl 0,338 1.23 »196 ( 159.998 
April 1.67 1,997 ] ;. 61.95 
May 10,151 6,872 15,659 12.39 138.656 
June S.4 18.999 4.547 13 = 6 OG 
July 19.524 67.121 S1.80 580 ,G8.893 
Aug 12.327 89.134 04 15.209 101 298 
Sept 37,637 1,78 11.066 4" 4R% 81317 


*Includes barb wire 


While the machinery trade began to feel the 
revival in export business before it was reflected 
in tonnage commodities, there has nevertheless been 
a steady increase in the total monthly exports, May 
being the only month which fails to show an actual 
gain over the preceding month. The total exports 


November ||, 19); 


of machinery have risen from $7,676,078 
to $12,377,389 in September. 

The following table shows the tota! rt 
values of machinery by months, Janua) 
tember, and the figures for several of 
important items: 


Exports of Machinery 


Engines Metal- Suga 
and Working Mill 
19 Parts Machinery Machine 
Jat . { $2,903,740 $69.61 
Feb 2,523,722 201,124 
March L,O75,896 68,30 
April 3,300,953 199,40 
May 3,762,567 138,08 
June 8,735,562 169,7 
Jul a, 35S 245,% 
Aug ; 111 646.1 
Sent 73 6OF 





In striking contrast with the great st) 9 
in our export trade is the movement jin ports 
tonnage iron and steel for the first nin 
of the current calendar year. They ar: 
nificant that it is unnecessary to give t} 
in detail by months. Pig iron, which includ 
manganese, is the only item that has show 
steady increase throughout the nine months. 


National Foreign Trade Convention 


James A. Farrell, chairman of the National Fy 
Trade Council, has issued a call for the third Nat 
Foreign Trade Convention to meet in New 0: 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, Jan. 27, 28 and 29 
1916. “Commercial Preparedness” will be its mott 
All Americans engaged in or desirous of entering over- 
sea commerce, and particularly all boards of trad 
chambers of commerce and other commercial and 
dustrial organizations, are invited to participate in this 
practical and constructive discussion of policies and 
practices necessary to meet the keener competitior 
which the United States may expect to encounter 
world markets after the war. 

The rehabilitation of the American merchant 
marine, the utilization of the tariff to encour 
American foreign trade and protect it from discrin 
tion, the adaptation of commercial educatio! 
needs of foreign trade, and ways and means 
smaller manufacturers and merchants to e! 
and share the benefits of foreign trade, will b 
ered from the standpoint of the chief elements 
eign trade, namely, natural products and agricul 
manufacturing, merchandising, transportatior 
finance. Instead of extensive treatises on the theory 
foreign trade, the convention will be largely giver 
to group sessions for practical discussion of 
problems. 

Representatives of a number of the largest A 
can corporations, which have been eminently su’ 
in foreign trade, will place their knowledge and ex! 
ence at the disposal of the convention. Delegates 
also have the advantage of consultation with the 
eign trade experts of the Department of Commerc 
who will be in New Orleans during the convent 


The report current in Philadelphia last week 
a shipbuilding combination was about to be org@ 
including the Maryland Steel Company’s plant 
that of the New York Shipbuilding Company, Ww 
nied by Samuel M. Knox, president of the New ! 
Shipbuilding Company. It evidently grew out 
fact that the Mellen and Frick interests associated * 
William H. Donner in the recent acquisition ‘ 
Pennsylvania Steel Company and the Maryland 
Company are stockholders in the New York Ship! 
ing Company. 


rs 


Hiram Swank’s Sons, fire brick mat! ufacture 
Johnstown, Pa., are increasing their plants at ¢' 
town and Irvona, Pa., about 25 per cent and within 
short time will have a capacity of 35,000,000 brick P® 
year. They are adding seven new kilns, making 4 tota 
of twenty-seven. 
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FOUNDRY EXHIBITION OF 1916 


W Under the Auspices of Foundrymen’s 
Associations 


kert, secretary American Foundrymen’s 
as issued the following statement in his 
ecretary of a special committee of the 
ndrymen’s Association and the American 
Metals. It gives details of the new ar- 
the annual exhibition of foundry equip- 
plies, which was referred to in our issue 


he American Foundrymen’s Associatio 


of several conferences, held recently at 
| Pittsburgh, by the special committee em- 
the American Foundrymen’s Association 
ican Institute of Metals to select the time 
the 1916 foundrymen’s convention it has 
to meet in Cleveland during the week of 


City the executive board of the Amer 
irymen’s Association authorized the appoint- 
ommittee of five to decide upon next year’s 
ice and this committee was instructed by the 
Institute of Metals to serve also in its be- 
special committee is constituted as follows: 
Commonwealth Steel Company, Granite 
president of the American Foundrymen’s 
‘hairman; Joseph T. Speer, Pittsburgh 
dry & Construction Company, Pittsburgh, 
E. Howell, Phillips & Buttorff Mfg. Com- 
Nashville, Tenn., past presidents; J. P. Pero, 
Malleable Iron Company, East St. Louis, IIl., 
president, and A. O. Backert, Cleveland, 
\merican Foundrymen’s Association. 
nnual exhibition of foundry equipment and 
to be held concurrently with the meetings of 
ganizations, will be conducted under the aus- 
the American Foundrymen’s Association and 
an Institute of Metals. This decision was 
ifter mature deliberation and represents the 
tion of the members of this special com- 
ilso has been approved heartily by J. S. 
Seaman-Sleeth Company, Pittsburgh, past 
the American Foundrymen’s Association, 
L. Jones, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 
Pittsburgh, Pa., president of the American 
Metals, with whom the members of the 
nittee met for counsel. 
he interests of manufacturers of foundry 
and supplies, who make exhibits at these 
ws, and the members of the American 
’s Association and the American Institute 
ire mutual, it is the sentiment of this special 
th the exhibitors should share in the 
paid in the form of rebates on the cost 


tion will be held in the Cleveland Colli- 
ed on Thirteenth Street in the center of 
isiness district. The Coliseum is within 
the Hotel Statler, three blocks from the 
1 is only a short walking distance from 
eland hotels. It contains 60,000 sq. ft. of 
one level and is admirably adapted for a 


posals have been invited from corpo- 
lividuals capable of conducting exhibits, 

submitted to the secretary of this 
ittee, A. O. Backert, Twelfth and Chest- 
Cleveland, Ohio, on or before 12 o’clock 
time, Saturday, Nov. 13, 1915. 

inication has been authorized by this 
tee and its secretary has been instructed 

the action taken. 


Branch, American Society of Mechani- 
will be the guests of the Providence 
Mechanical Engineers at a joint meet- 
ence, R. L, Nov. 18. Excursions are 


os ne afternoon to the plants of the Gorham 
General Fire Extinguisher Company, 
Sharpe Mfg. Company and the engineer- 
es of Brown University. In the evening 
be held at the Narragansett Hotel, for 
esting program has been arranged. 
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Locomotive Orders Still Growing 


New locomotive orders in the last week amount to 
95. The Baltimore & Ohio has ordered 15 from th 
American Locomotive Company and 15 from the Bald 
win Locomotive Works, while the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie has placed orders for 10 with the American Loco 
motive Company, which will also furnish 6 locomotives 
for the Pekin-Kalgan Railroad. It is stated that the 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western has ordered 35 
locomotives, of which the Lima Locomotive Corporation 
will build 15 and the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 20. 
Orders for one and two locomotives each make up the 
remaining 14. These make the total reported for the 
last three weeks 315. A recent estimate places the 
orders for October at 189, with 129 ordered in the first 
week in November. The total for the year thus far is 
placed at 1630, of which 647 are for export. Nearly 
as many locomotives were ordered in October and the 
first week in November as in the third quarter of the 
year, when 270 were ordered 


The Manufacturers’ Association of Hamilton, Ohio, 
was organized last week and the following officer 
elected: President, F. C. Trowbridge; vice-president, 
A. Wood; secretary, A. W. Margedant; treasurer, 
Henry A. Rentschler. The object of the association is 
to bring about closer co-operation between employers 
and their employees and later on it is proposed to take 
up the matter of industrial education 
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RECORD RISE IN ORDERS 


Steel Corporation Reports 847,000 Tons 


Domestic Buying Expands Remarkably, with 

Exports Stationary—Prices Still Rising 

The Steel Corporation’s statement that its un- 
filled orders increased 847,000 tons last month gave 
the first definite measure of the steel trade’s sensa- 
tional leap forward in October. This is an unparal- 
leled record but is thus only in keeping with all other 
developments in the current market. 

Price advances have had no effect of curtailing 
demand; it is, in fact, heavier now than at any other 
stage in the present remarkable movement. In the 
past week pig iron, billets and a number of finished 
products have gone higher. In general Northern 
pig irons are 50 cents a ton higher, billets and sheet 
bars $1, forging billets $3, bars, plates and shapes 
$2, light rails $2.50, spikes $3, bands $1, shafting 
$6 and some grades of scrap 50 cents to $1. 

The scarcity of certain forms of material is more 
serious than the advances in price. Output of some 
manufacturing consumers is likely to be curtailed 
because steel cannot be had. 

In the flood of October orders domestic business 
figured to a larger extent than in many months. 
Exports in September of products reported in tons 
were 381,000 tons against 401,090 tons in August. 
Values of all iron and steel exports, including ma- 
chinery, were $38,400,000, against $37,727,000 in 
August. The scarcity ef vessel room may have pre- 
vented the increase looked for in September; but the 
statistics raise the question whether the war ex- 
port movement has reached its height. 

Shipments under bar, plate and shape contracts 
are being made at $5 to $8 a ton below the new 
1.60c. Pittsburgh level. Consequently specifications 
are exceedingly heavy and some consumers may be 
able to add to their stocks in this way, but they 
are the exception. Warehouse prices have advanced 
$3 a ton for leading products and the demand upon 
such stocks has grown rapidly as mills have been 
compelled to turn buyers away. 

Plate mills are now in stronger position than 
structural mills, on large business in shapes 
1.55¢e. Pittsburgh could be done and probably 1.50c., 
while plates and bars are stiff at 1.60c. In vessel 
plates the demand has rolled up to imposing pro- 
portions, 20,000 tons having just been closed in the 
East. There was also a 20,000-ton contract with the 
Standard Oil Company for the first half of 1916. 

Plates for Japan’s large program of merchant 
vessel building for Pacific trade have been shipped 
in large quantities from the Central West and heavy 
shipments are yet to be made. 

Some urgent inquiries for war bars are up, and 
in the past week on 26,000 tons for France, for 
which delivery was wanted within two or three 
months, $15 a ton above the market was offered but 
no mill could take the order. 

Deliveries on some of the cars now under in- 
quiry will depend more on steel mills than on car 
shops. About 10,500 cars were placed in the week 
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Metal Markets 
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and roundly 35,000 are before the market, Raj, 
roads will feel the pinch of car scarcity before +h 
makers can come to their relief. 

The Chicago & Northwestern has n 
an order for 40,000 tons of rails agains‘ 
reservation, and the Rock Island receive: 
authorized to buy 40,000 tons for 1916. 

Sheet mills have been filling up, particular 
blue annealed product, and several producers haye 
their capacity taken up for four to five months 

On wire products a further advanc: 


dZ 
looked for and may be made this week. 
The Carnegie Steel Company has announced 82 
as its price for Bessemer sheet bars for th 
quarter of 1916 and $30 for open-hearth. St 


casting plants have been selling considerable st 
for conversion into forging billets. 
latter have been made at $45 for ordinary carbons 
and as high as $50 is reported in the Central Wes 

Steel-making pig iron has advanced under { 
ther buying and Bessemer iron is now $16.50 at Val- 
ley furnace. Of basic about 40,000 tons has beep 
sold at $15.50, Valley, following the heavy buying 
movement of the preceding week. 

Chicago pig-iron makers were slow in making ad- 
vances, but they have made up in the frequency with 
which prices have been marked up in the past 10 
days, carrying No. 2 iron to $17 at furnace. Al 
foundry iron markets are stronger and there isa 
steady run of buying at the higher prices. 
represent generally an advance of $1 in three weeks 
Silvery iron in southern Ohio has been active and is 
$1.50 higher, putting it $8 above the price of a year 
ago. Charcoal irons have had a good moveme! 
advances for the week of 50c. to $1. 


pales 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Over the Previous Week 
Declines in Italics 


Advances in Heavy Type 


At date, one week, one month and one y¢ | 
. Nov. 10, Nov. 3, Oct 
Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 1915. 1915 l 
No X, Philadelphia... $16.75 $16.7 $1 
No. 2, Valley furnace... 15.25 15.00 { 
No Southern, Cin’ti... 15.90 15.90 14 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala 13.00 13.00 l 
No. 2, furnace, Chicago* 17.00 16.50 14 
Basic, del’d, eastern Pa. 17.00 17.00 l 
Basic, Valley furnace.. 15.50 15.50 l 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh... 17.45 16.95 1¢ 
Malleable Bess., Ch’'go*. T.00 16.50 0 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh.. 15.45 15.20 14.4 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago 16.75 16.75 
Billets, etc. 
Per Gross Ton: 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh. 26.00 25.00 2 
O.-h. billets, Pittsburgh. 27.00 26.00 2 
O.-h. sheet bars, P’gh... 28.00 27.00 ‘ 
Forging billets, base, P’gh 45.00 $2.00 
O.-h. billets, Phila...... 32.00 32.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh... 35.00 35.00 


Finished Iron and Steel, 


Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents. C 


ents. CC 
125 1 


Bess. rails, heavy, at mill 1.25 i 

Iron bars, Philadelphia. . 1.709 1.659 
Iron bars, Pittsburgh... 1.50 1.50 
Iron bars, Chicago..... 1.45 1.4 

Steel bars, Pittsburgh.. 1.60 1.50 
Steel bars, New York... 1.769 1.669 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh. 1.60 1.50 
Tank plates, New York.. 1.769 1.769 
Beams, etc., Pittsburgh.. 1.60 1.50 
Beams, etc, New York. 1.669 1.669 
Skelp, grooved steel, P’gh 1.60 1.45 
Skelp, sheared steel, P’gh 1.70 1.50 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh. . 1.75 1.75 


*The average switching charge for deliver! 
in the Chicago district is 50c. per ton 
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1, 1915 


Nov. 10, Nov. 3, Oct 13, Nov ll, 


\ and Wire, 


Sheets, 1915 1915. 1915. 1914. 
e Buyers: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
28, P’gh 2.20 2.15 2 00 1.90 
28. P’gh 3.70 2 60 350 2 90 
tsburgh.. 1.85 1.85 1.75 1.60 
urgh.... 1.80 1.80 1.70 1.60 
P’gh.. 1.70 1.70 1.60 1 40 
P’ gh 2.70 2 7 2 60 5 








14.50 14.2 13.50 ] 
Ip! a 17.50 17.50 18.50 13.06 
ZO .. 13.00 250 12.00 
lelphia 14.00 13.50 14.00 »50 
P’ gh 15.50 15.00 14.00 19.00 
Phila 14.50 14.50 15.00 9.9 
Ch'go 12.75 12.50 11.75 8 0 
irgh 13 13.50 13.00 10.50 
‘Iphia 14.00 14.00 14.00 11.00 
et ton) 11.7 11.7 1¢ ) 8.5! 
Coke. Connellsville 
rt $2.50 $2.2 $1.8 . 
t 2.50 2 9 7 
3.00 2.75 2 9 190 
2.75 z.60 ys i 2.1 
Metals 
Buyers Cents Cents Cents 
vy York 17.87% 18.00 11.50 
N. ¥ 17.8744 18.00 11 
14.75 13.00 1 8 
1 ne 12 Z { 
t.80 1.42 + 
+.90 $.50 ; 
826.50 35.87% 32.75 4 
ie 36.00 25.50 2850 1° 
P’ gl $3.25 $3.15 $21 $34 


Finished Iron and Steel f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


rom Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 
16.9¢.; Philadelphia, 15.9c.; Boston, 
11.6c.; Cleveland, 10.5c.; Cincinnati, 
17.9¢c.; Chicago, 18.9c.; St. Louis, 
43.6c.; Omaha, 43.6c.; St. Paul, 
New Orleans, 30c.; Birming- 
Pacific coast, 73.9c. on plates, structural 
ts and 65c. on wrought pipe and boiler 
rates to the Pacific coast are 
te via New York and the Panama Canal 


‘ 


ipolis, 


City, 
68.6¢.: 


ezvoing 


plates, % in. thick, 6% in. up to 100 


vase, net cash, 30 days. Following are 
ibed by manufacturers: 
tanh steel conforming to 
fications for structural steel date: 
ent, 4 it nd over on thinnest 
nder, down to but not including ¢ 
inclusive, ordered 10.2 lb. per 
plates Plates over 7 wide 
thick on edge not less than 11 Ib 
se price Plates over 72 in. wide ordere« 
sq. ft. down to the weight of 3-16 
h 
ght, whether plates are ordered to gage 
erned by the standard specifications 
Steel Manufacturers 
{ #7 S pe 
ind including 16 it 10 
n. to and including No. 8 15 
to and including No. 9 Z 


' to and including No. 10 30 


to and including No. 12 
straight taper plates), 3 ft 
ft diameter and over 
tee 7 . . . ' 
ordinary firebox steel 20 
tf) 
ip 
WOE ce nee eee 0 
i to 110 in., inclusive ' 
p to 115 in., inclusive. l 
p to 120 in., inclusive 
» to 125 in., inclusive 
ip to 130 in., inclusive 
nder ft. to ft., inclusive 
der >» ft. to 1 ft., inclusive 
inder 1 ft l 
g rectangular plates to lengths 3 


icts.—Prices to jobbers: Fence wire, Nos. 
lb., terms sixty days or 2 cent 
lays, carload lots, annealed, $1.70; gal- 
Galvanized barb wire and staples, $2.70; 
Wire nails, $1.85. Galvanized nails, 1 
51.75 advance over base price; shorter 
Woven wire 
off 


lots 


per 


advance over base price. 
per cent 


off list 
off for less than 


for carloads. 67% 
1000-rod 
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The following table gives the pr 
merchants fence 
with the extras added to the base pric« 


retail on 


wire i1n ‘ 


wi 


Wire Rods.- Be ssemer, open-nhearth 

Structural Material.—I-beams, 3 to 1 

to 15 in.; angles, 3 to 6 in. on on 
thick and over, and zees 3 in. and over 


on other shapes and sizes are a ws 
H-be 
Ang t ‘ 
AY ~ i 
{ < is a3 5 
( é 
5 
De s ( 
H tees 
‘ 
{ gt 
g 


Wrought Pipe.—The following are tl 


load discounts on the Pitt h 
from Aug. 16, 1915, on steel and iror 
and from Nov lL, 19) or tes 


full weight: 


Steel 
R 
‘ 
' 
\ 
j 
“* 
2 U 
41 t f 
‘ 
‘ 
i“ 
rT ; : 
we 
TY 
veight « I I 
o) I K 
te ' ’ 


Boiler Tubes.—Discounts on less thar 
Pittsburgh, freight to destinatior 
standard 


1915, are as follow 


steel tubes and 


from Oct. 29, 


100 ib. to 


ads, 


pel 


than car 


ods 


iron 


oads ° f.o tp 


Cal 


added, on lap welded 
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effective 
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Sheets.—Makers’ prices for mill shipment on sheets, 
of U. S. Standard gage, in carload and larger lots, on 
which jobbers charge the usual advance for small lots 
from store, are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 
thirty days net, or 2 per cent cash discount in ten days 
from date of invoice: 


B lune Nheets 

Cents pet ib. 
Nos. 3 to & 1.65 to 1.7: 
Nos. § to 10 1.70 to 1.80 
Nos. 11 and 12 1.75 to 1.85 
Nos. 13 and 14 1.80 to 1.90 
Nos. 15 and 16 1.90 to 2.00 

Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled 

Cents per Ib 
Nos, 10 and 11 1.80 to 1.8 
No. 12 180 to 1.8 
Nos. 13 and 14 1.85 to 1.90 
Nos. 15 and If ’ 1.90 to 1.9 
Nos. 17 to 21 . 1.95 to 2.00 
Nos. 22 and 24 2.00 to 2.05 
Nos. 25 and 26 2.05 to 2.10 
No. 27 . 2.10 to 2.15 
No. 28 2.15 to 2.20 
No. 29 2.20 to 2.25 
No. 30 2.30 tO 2 

Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gaae 

Cents per lb 
Nos. 10 and 11 2.70 to 2.80 
No. 12 .. 2.80 to 2.90 
Nos. 13 and 14 2.80 to 2.90 
Nos. 15 and 16 2.90 to 3.00 
Nos 17 to 21 3.05 to 3.15 
Nos. 22 and 24 3.25 to 3.3 
Nos, 25 and 26 3.40 to 3.50 
No. 27 3.55 to 3.6 
No. 28 3.70 to 3.890 
No. 29 3.85 to 3.95 


Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, PA., Nov. 9, 1915. 


Advances in prices do not curtail the demand, which 
is heavier now than at any time since the upward move- 
ment started and much beyond the capacity of the mills 
to supply. Bessemer pig iron has advanced 50c. per ton; 
billets and sheet bars (both Bessetuer and open-hearth), 
$1 or more; forging billets, at least $3; light rails, about 
$2.50; shapes, plates and bars, $2; railroad spikes, $3; 
bands, $1; shafting, $6, and some grades of scrap, 50c. 
to $1. It is a sellers’ market in every sense of the term, 
and buyers are having trouble in getting the mills to 
accept orders at to-day’s prices. Conditions existing in 
the steel trade to-day are without precedent, and if the 
present enormous demand continues there is no telling 
how high prices will go. Finished products rolled from 
open-hearth stock are almost certain to be higher, as 
there is a famine in the supply of open-hearth steel, and 
it brings almost any price that sellers care to ask. The 
fabricating shops and other finishing concerns report 
they are sold up for four to six months. The large steel] 
companies will not agree to protect consumers for three 
to four months ahead, even at present prices, and will 
only accept specific orders for shipment at convenience 
of the mill. The market has reached the point where 
it is a question of getting the material, prices cutting 
very little figure. If the European war goes on, steel 
will go to unheard-of prices, but if peace negotiations 
are started there is likely to be a sudden halt. The steel 
companies say they do not want any higher prices than 
are ruling now and they are trying to hold the market 
in check, but so far with very little success. 

Pig Iron.—There has been an advance of 50c. per ton 
in standard Bessemer, malleable Bessemer, gray forge 
and No. 2 foundry, and basic is expected to follow in a 
few days. It is learned that the recent purchases of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company were altogether 
about 75.000 tons of basic, all at $15.50 at furnace, and 
about 25,000 tons of Bessemer at $16. The Republic 
Iron & Steel Company bought 8000 tons of Bessemer, 
and Jones & Laughlin Steel Company 60,000 tons of ba- 
sic. A consumer in the Wheeling district has just closed 
for 12,000 to 15,000 tons of basic at about $15.50 at fur- 
mace. We note a sale of 12,000 tons of Bessemer, sup- 

posedly to a Wheeling interest, at $16.50; 1000 tons at 
$16.25, and two lots of 1500 tons each at $16.50, all at 
furnace. We also note sales amounting to about 40,000 
tons of basic made since last week at $15.50. We note a 
sale of 500 tons of malleable Bessemer at $15.75. The 
whole pig-iron market is very strong and still higher 


prices are likely. We quote standard RB. 


$16.50; basic, $15.50; malleable Bessem;: 7 a 
forge, $14.50, and No. 2 foundry, $15.25 « 5 ot y 
Valley furnace, the freight rate for deliv: the Clee, 


land or Pittsburgh district, being 95c. p 
Billets and Sheet Bars.—The Carneo 


pany has announced that its price on RB : aa 
bars for delivery in first quarter of 19) eo 
on open-hearth sheet bars, $30, both at m; Na Yow 
consumers are covered by contracts fo) Tey 
this year, but it is said few contracts ha een dial 
on sliding scales or otherwise for first rte? a 
first half of next year. There is a famin a 
hearth steel, and it is hard to find at any price 1 


note a sale of 1500 tons of open-hearth sheet hay 
delivery over remainder of this year at $28. 


mill. The steel casting plants are actively i) the = ‘ 
ket as sellers of forging billets at very high prices WV. 
note sales of 100 and 250 tons of ordinary carbon for. 
ing billets at $45, maker’s mill. For delivery 1s 


remainder of this year we quote; Bessemer billets. g- 
open-hearth billets, $27; Bessemer sheet bars. $97 nf 
open-hearth sheet bars, $28, all at maker’s mill. Pitts. 
burgh or Youngstown district. It is probable that 
open-hearth billets would sell higher than $27 jf ther 
could be supplied promptly. We quote forging bills 
at $45 for sizes up to but not including 10 x 10 in, ang 
for carbons up to 0.25, the regular extras being 
charged for larger sizes and higher carbons. Forging 
billets running above 0.25 and up to 0.60 carbon take 
$1 per ton extra. Axle billets are held at $38 to 84 


Ferroalloys.—Deliveries of English ferromanganese 
on contracts are being made promptly, and there does 
not seem to be much uneasiness among consumers as 
to the future supply. English 80 per cent ferromap- 
ganese is being offered at $90 to $100 per ton, sea 
board. A sale of 300 tons, equal deliveries over No- 
vember, December and January, is reported at the 
lower price. Domestic 80 per cent ferromanganese is 
also offered at as low as $90 at maker’s furnace. We 
quote 50 per cent ferrosilicon for all of 1916 delivery 
as follows: Up to 100 tons, $85; up to 600 tons, $84, and 
over 600 tons, $83, delivered in the Pittsburgh dis. 
trict. Prices on Bessemer ferrosilicon are very firm 
as follows: 9 per cent, $22; 10 per cent, $23; 11 per 
cent, $24; 12 per cent, $25; 13 per cent, $26.50; 4 
per cent, $28.50; 15 per cent, $30.50, and 16 per cent 
$33. These prices are for delivery up to April 1, 1lf 
and for delivery in second quarter of next year $1 per 
ton advance is charged. These prices are f.o.b., fur- 
nace, Ashland, Ky., Jackson, Ohio, or New Straits 
ville, Ohio, each of these points having a freight rate 
of $2 per gross ton to Pittsburgh. We quote ferr- 
titanium at 8c. per pound in carloads, 10c. in 200-0 
lots and over, and 12%c. in smaller lots; ferrovana 
dium, $2.25 to $2.50 per pound of contained vanadium 







Plates.—Three successive advances in prices 
plates have put the price to 1.60c., f.o.b. Pittsburg" 
and the market is firm at that figure. Some of the 
smaller mills, that can make reasonably prompt 5%! 
ments, are said to be getting $2 per ton advance over 
this price. Inquiries for cars are heavy, and t¥ 
the larger trunk lines are expected to send out 
quiries soon for 20,000 cars or more. The Press 
Steel Car Company has taken 1000 steel hoppers 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey. This compa) 
also furnishing 200 box and 200 gondola cars t 
Wheeling & Lake Erie. The Standard Steel Car Com- 
pany has taken 4500 steel gondolas for the Pittsb 
& Lake Erie, about 4000 box cars for France and 
steel car bodies for the Montour Railroad. The \“™ 
bria Steel Company has taken 2000 steel hoppers 
the Baltimore & Ohio. The inquiry of the Per any 
vania Railroad is in the hands of the carbuilders, : 
is for 9000 to 9500 cars. The Pennsylvania !s5 als 7 
the market for 150 to 175 passenger and other kinds 
of coaches. It is stated that the Michigan Central 
in the market for 3000 automobile cars. The 
car companies are well filled with work for ° : 
months ahead and are using very large quantities ° 
plates, shapes and bars, on which the mills are 1" 
what behind in deliveries, especially for bars. aot 
is a heavy inquity for plates from Japan, #"™ 


the 


ai 


some 
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ents are being made to that country, 
stood to be building about fifty-three 
handle the Pacific trade, presented to it 
nent. We quote %-in. and heavier 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh,: and the market is 


;,—Effective Monday, Nov. 8, prices on 
idvanced by all makers llc. per 100 lb., 
per gross ton. No large orders for 
s have been placed since the Penn 
ut it is expected several other trunk 
place contracts for 1916 rails. The 
‘ompany is having a good demand fo1 
standard sections ranging from 500 t 
lelivery this year. The new demand fo: 
tive, the local interest booking 4000 to 
-1) tons per week. We quote standard section rails 
tock at 1.25c., and of open-hearth stock, 
tsburgh. We quote light rails as fol- 
b. sections, 1.45c.; 16 and 20 lb., 1.50c.; 
1.55¢e.; 8 and 10 lb., 1.60c¢., in carload o1 
per 100 lb. advance being charged fo1 


ad lots. 


[he demand for all kinds of sheets is heavy 
e very strong. On blue annealed the 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company is filled up for 
mths, on pickled for about three months, 
up to first quarter, but on Bessemer 
small tonnage to spare for this year’s de- 
\nother leading mill is sold up on black, gal- 

| blue annealed sheets for about five months. 

an Sheet & Tin Plate Company is starting 
Leechburg sheet mill, which has been idle 

time, and which has eleven hot sheet trains. 

the makers are having trouble in getting deliveries 
d this, with the shortage in steel, is retard- 

g output somewhat. The sheet mills are operating 


sheets. 


4) to 90 per cent and some close to 100 per cent 
For remainder of the year delivery we 

Nos. 9 and 10 blue annealed at 1.70c. to 1.80c.; 

N 8 galvanized 3.70c. to 3.80c.; No. 28 Bessemer 


to 2.20c.; No. 30 black plate, tin-mill sizes, 

, 1.95¢e.; No. 28, 1.90c.; Nos. 27, 26 and 25, 

22 and 24, 1.80¢c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 1.75¢.; Nos. 

70c. The above prices are for carload lots, 
’s mill. 


lin Plate-—There has been a sharp advance in prices 
t for early delivery, partly due to heavy 
ilso to higher prices and great scarcity of 
One leading maker is filled up on specifica- 
remainder of the year and other mills 
g to full capacity. Reports are that $3.50 
has been fixed as the price for 1916 de- 
is not confirmed. Export demand is 
said two or three times as much tin 
e shipped abroad as is going if vessel 
ve secured. Fairly large inquiries have 
from France, India and Australia. We 
\4 x 20 coke plates at $3.25 to $3.30 per 
lelivery over remainder of this year. Some 
have been sold for first quarter de- 
packers on the coast for $3.25 per 

at mill. 





Material.—Local fabricating shops are 
ur to six months and are not actively 

work. The Jones & Laughlin Steel 
taken 850 tons for an addition to the 

station in this city, and W. N. Kratzer 

for the new Tod House at Youngs- 
ices are up $2 per ton, and we now 
1 channels up to 15 in. at 1.60c., f.o.b. 
prompt acceptance only. 


Carw! 4 
‘rwheels.—The Pullman Company has secured 


v 00 steel hopper cars from the Western 
- road, and it is understood that of the 


needed for them, half will be steel 

vee ne other half cast iron. Priees on car- 
a firm, local makers having their output 
to six months. We quote 33-in. freight 


317; 33-in. tender wheels, 
tender wheels, $24. 


$20; 36-in. 
These prices are 
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based on a 10-in. diameter hub, 50c. extra being charged 
for an 1l-in. diameter hub, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Railroad Spikes.—Prices have again advanced $3 
per tor The Baltimore & Ohio has closed for close to 
40,000 Kegs, the business being divided about equally 
between two local Makers are well filled for 


three or four months. We 





quote standard railroad 
spikes at 31.85 per 100 lb. for delivery over remainder 
of this year and first quarte 1916; small railroad 
and boat spikes, $1.95 fo delivery into first quarter 
and $2 for second quarter, per 100 Ib., f.o.b Pittsburgh 
Cold-Rolled Strip Steel—Prices are very strong and 
ne demand is abnorma y hea y All the makers are 
running to utmost capacity al d have their output sold 
ror three to four months Most nsumers are cov 
ered by contracts placed some time ago and specifica 
tions are active. Premiums ver the regular base 
price are readily paid for prompt deli ery We quote 
hard rolled steel, 1% and wider, under 0.20 carbon, 
heared or natural mill edge, ps LOO It $3. de 
vered. Extras, which are standard among all mills, 
are s follows 
<tras fot 
i cuttis R 
gths ne 
rn -in 
' : 
} 
i 8 OT 


more active, 


Skelp.—The new demand is and, owing 
to the scarcity and high prices of steel, skelp has algo 
advanced. We now quote ror ved tee! kelp at 1.68. 


to 1.65¢.; sheared stee] skelp, 1.70c. to 1.75c.; grooved 


iron skelp, 2c. to 2.05c., and sheared iron skelp, 2.10¢e. 
to 2.15c., all delivered to consumers’ mills in the Pitts 
burgh district 

Wire Rods. -Export and domestic demand for rods 
is heavy. Large inquiries from France, England, 


South Australia are in the market for 
first half delivery, but local 
as they do not 
domestic inquiries are also in the market for first qua 
ter and first half. 


quote Bessemer, open-hearth and chain rods at $35 to 


America and 
mills cannot quote on these 
have the rods to 


spare Some large 


Prices are very strong and we 
»oe | ’ 1} 
So6, Makers miu 


Wire 


$2 per ton in 


Products.—Reports are that an advance of 


wire products will be made this week 

wire nails and 
barb wire is extraordinarily heavy and the mills are 
filled with orders for three to four 
contracts the mills are promptly canceling all un 
shipped portions not specified fo each month. 
Heavy shipments of barb wire are being made to Rus 
sia and England for which 


The domestic and foreign demand for 


months On some 


considerably more than do 


mestic prices is being secured The domestic demand 


is most active and for reasonably deliveries 


prompt 
premiums of $2 to $5 per ton over regular prices are 
being offered by consumers. Prices in effect at this 
writing are as follows: Wire nail 
nails 1 in. and longer taking an advance over this price 
of $1.75. and shorter than 1 in., $2.25; plain annealed 
wire, $1.70; galvanized barb wire and fence staples, 
$2.70; painted barb wire, $2; polished fence staples, $2, 
all f.o.b., Pittsburgh, with freight added to point of de 
livery; terms sixty days net, less 2 per cent off for cash 
: Prices on woven wire fencing are 68% per 


$1.85; galvanized 


in ten days. 
cent off list for carload lots, 67% per cent for 1000-rod 
lots, and 66% per cent for small lots, f.o.b., Pittsburgh. 


Rivets.—Export and domestic demand for rivets 
contimues very heavy and prices are strong. Two local 
makers of rivets are making heavy shipments to 
France, South America and elsewhere abroad. One 
recent shipment was three carloads to South America. 
Another advance in prices of rivets is looked for. We 


quote buttonhead structural rivets at $2.25 and cone- 
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head boiler rivets at $2.35 in carload lots, per 100 lb., 


f.o.b. Pittsburgh, smaller lots bringing about 10c. ad 


vance, and for delivery this year only. 


Hoops and Bands.—Another advance has been made 


in prices of bands, which are now quoted at 1.60c., 
Pittsburgh, with the market very firm. Mills report 
that most consumers are covered and_ specifying 
heavily against contracts. Steel hoops are very strong 


at 1.75c., and likely to be higher. We quote steel 
bands at 1.60c., with extras as pel the steel bar card, 


| hoops at 1.75c., f.o.b., Pittsburgh. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Pric: ol teel bars have 


Novem) 


Coke.—While the new demand fo 
furnace coke has quieted down, pric« 
fairly steady and high grades for prom; 
bringing close to $2.50 per ton, wit} 
offered at $2.25 per ton. A local inte: 
15,000 tons per month of high grack 
running low in sulphur, for delivery o 
months of 1916, at $2.50 per net ton at 
note a sale of 8000 tons of high grade 
month for November and December at 
ton at oven. Several large inquiries 
coke for first half of 1916 are in the ma 
standard makes of prompt blast furnac« 
on contracts for first half of next year 
all of next year, $2.25 to $2.35 per n 
Prices on 72-hr. foundry coke are 
note sales of 15 to 20 cars at $3 per ne 
first half of 1916, b 
oundry coke are held at $2.75 to $3 p 
oven. The output of coke in the upper 


nellsville 


On contracts for 


regions for the week ended 
152.519 net tons, an increase over the p 


1200 tons. 


Old Material.—The market on scrap 


ery strong and 
We note sales of 8000 to 10.000 


prices on steei-ma} 
nigner. 
steel scrap to dealers and consumers 
district at $15.50 to $15.75. delivered \ 
open-hearth steel interest bought last 
25,000 tons of selected heavy steel scrap 
$15.75, delivered, with reports that $16 


part of it. The heavy steel scrap in the 


Railroad list brought $15.50, delivered 


ind Alliance, Ohio. Most dealers are not any 


again been advanced $2 per ton, but without the effect 
of shutting off the demand, which continues heavy. 
[There is no abatement in the demand for steel rounds, 
which have sold at . or higher, and local mil have 
about all of this class of work they can turn out in the 
next three four month The local ste¢ maar mills 
report they are 0 p te ( ‘ ! nth o! 
every pound they i é n deliveries 
Lrol Ss to U wee s We « ] stes i 1.60 Tol 
delivery throug! t quarts efined s, LdbO 
to 1.55¢c., and road test ! le. t 65 n cal 
oad lots, f.o Pittsburg! he ‘ ne being 
harged for ma t 
Shafting. \ he ‘ ( Dp ha ee! 
made n price snatt Vv n t eporting ney 
are soid ip Oo ] ) tr Specificat ms é 
heavy and all the a e Dat n delve ( Tro! 
» eight wee We mn t yid-rolled sk ting 
per cel ff carload ( 0 p t es 
I carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburg! 
Merchant Steel I he ines of 
ned prod es are er { ] re ut 
$2 per ton highe The de nd he nd a ne 
mi are b erie wer or oO 
ry Ts \ ly =} gd re ’ 
ind gel SO ‘ l LY Dp 
sned tire , cnanne é ) ad Pou to 
> ADC | a ! ad arg {) ray: ' LO0c 
o 2.50 ASé f leivh hoe d 
é , 2eL0C noe pered 0) 
.80c.; spring steel, 2.40c. to 2.50c.; machinery tes 
smooth finish, 2.20 
Merchant Pipe.—Mills report the d fi 
merchant pipe heavier thai ! ome h No 
ir} ¢ va ( l! ] me market toc 
ate to Start outside Work P es ( Oo country) oods 
have been advanced by all the make s2 per ton. \ 
irther advance price if blac eel pipe 
is looked for in : hort time. Discount n effect 
are viven Ol! i previous page 
Boiler Tubes.—The new demand fo ‘ ibe 
ery heavy, one leading maker stating th t has fou 
months’ work ahead The higher prices on stee and 
charcoal iron tubes, adopted Uct. 5VU, and given ol 
previous page, are reported as being y held 
Nuts and Bolts.—Export shipments are very active 
and most makers of nut ind bolts have orde ahead 
for five to six months Yet the new demand continues 
very heavy. Prices are strong and likely to be higher 
Discounts in effect at this writing are as follows: Com 
mon carriage bolts, % x 6 in., and shorts ind smalier, 
rolled thread, 75 & 10; cut thread, 75 & 5: larger or 
longer, 70 Machine bolts with h. p its, % x 4 iIn., 
and shorter and smaller, rolled thread, 75, 10 & 5; cut 


thread, 75 & 10; larger or longer, 70 & Machine 


bolts with c. p. c. t. and r. nuts, % x 4 in., and shorter 
ionger, 65 & 10. 


Forged set screws and tap bolts, 5 & 5 


and smaller, 70, 10 & 10; larger or 


Rough stud 
bolts, 65 & 10. Lag screws (cone or gimlet point), 80. 
nuts, h. p., tapped or blank, $5.40 off list; 
hexagon, $5.70 off; c. p. c. t. and r. 


Square 
nuts, tapped or 
$4.80 off; hexagon, % in. and larger, 
$6.25 off; plain c. p. square nuts, $4.70 off; plain hexa 
gon nuts, $5 off; semi-finished nuts, 80,10 & 5. Rivets, 
smaller than % in diameter, 75, 10 & 10. All the 
foregoing prices are f.o.b. Pittsburgh, subject to an 
actual freight allowance not to exceed 20c. per 100 Ib 
on shipments of 300 lb. or more. 


blank, square, 


believing that prices 
Bessemer and basic pig iron, will be high 

nearly all grades of steel scrap are up fro 

on. An embargo on scrap routed to th: 
Steel Company at 
Dealers quote for delivery in the Pittsburg! 
listricts that take the same rates of freight 


per 2@ross tor 
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Chicago 
CHICAGO, ILL., N 


The condition into which the mills ha 
through the remarkably rapid accumulati 


became, last week, more definitely apparen' 


the week with further advances in pric 
those of the preceding week and bringing 
for the principal steel products to the 
found even this 
measure and now all quotations have be« 
by leading interests. Not since 1907 ha 
level of prices prevailed. In addition t 
quotations on shapes, plates and bars 
and stock, advances are announced for 
and black sheets, high carbon bars, h¢ 
track bolts and light rails. Pig iron is a 


Chicago, producers 


fy 


on scrap, In sym 


Monessen, Pa., has bee 


and scrap prices are moving upward rapid); 


important than the question of prices 1s 
of securing raw material. Carbuilders, W) 


a 
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spect for thousands of cars for which 
f their second quarter manufacturing 
le, see little hope of securing the 
Business of much less magnitude 
like shortage. Particular interest 
that the tonnage on the mill books 
oderate degree of domestic acti\ 1) 
the adjustment of the situation wait 
es over which industry in this country 
control. 
other 50c. has been added to the price 
malleable Bessemer iron at Chicago 
now appears to be the hard and fast 
hern iron has risen to a $14 Birming 
Virginia irons, of which there was 
ize sold in this market, in the interva 


nia quotation was favorable, are 


Chicago, the last sale being at $18 
) appears to have become firmly « 
ew DdDaASIS of prices, followir iY libera 


low of inquiry is calling for conside1 


ndividual tonnages are not large 
‘es are well sold up through the fi 
y remain opportunities for wo1 


es for almost any delivery, and 


ngs are largely of this sort, witl 
isiness finding takers. In ar 
higher silicon irons e com! 
Only a limited tonnage of silvery 
bie at oul juotations, and 
( t ferrosilicon $24 to $26 1s asked 
ir prices, and the following quota 
lelivered at consumers’ yards, except 
rounary, malleable Besseme1 
re f.o.b. furnace, and do ni 
eraging 50c. pe 


rack Supplies.—That the railroads aré¢ 


he possibilities which are being 


teel situation, affecting th 


mply evidenced in the almost fev« 
hasing departments. With tl 
portant transcontinental routes, one 


idvantageously with respect to the 


w considering its rail requirems 


eral covering for rails, spikes, bolt 


gle bars to an extent which now fi! 
gely provided for. Recent buying o 


ilar, has been noted, and the pric« 


to $34. Spikes went to 1.75c. and a 
with later quotations still higher 
vy quoted as high as 2.35c., and 


‘ 


$1.80 has been made in light rai 
fortnight. Inquiry for light rai 
perators is noticeably heavier. We 


road spikes at 1.80c. to 1.90c., base; 
9 o£ 


wovoc., DaSe, a 


y ; 9) 25e. + 


lare nuts LO 


‘ago; tie plates, $34, f.o.b. mill, net 

tion Bessemer rails, Chicago, 1.25 
ic.; light rails, 25 to 45 lb., 1.3 

12 lb., 1.44¢.; 8 Ib., 1.49¢.; angle bars 





Material_—The mills appear to have ad 
ly within the past few days, to 

nflow of orders which followed upor 
cement of car purchases. The esti 

of car steel likely to be placed 

een more than realized, while other 

il material, eager to protect them- 
possible limitations of supply, added 
tal. There is scarcely a mill which 
ion on structural material, eithe: 
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has limited the inquiry for reinforcing bars, the 4000 
to 5000 tons of this material which is now required 
for the Union Depot construction and the proposed 
Northwestern elevator is being offered, it is reported, 
without takers. The price of hard steel bars has been 
advanced $2 per ton, and though the demand for this 
material is not heavy even the hard steel bar-mill 
capacity is being conserved for possible rolling of mild 
steel. The price of shafting has been advanced five 
points, new mill discounts being quoted at 58 per cent. 
We quote mill shipments, Chicago, as follows: Bar 
iron, 1.45c.; soft steel bars, 1.789c.; hard steel bars, 
1.50c.; shafting, in carloads, 58 per cent off; less than 
carloads 53 per cent off. 


Store quotations for bars have adval 1 $2 ton and 
we quote store prices for Chicago delivers Soft steel bars, 
2.10 bar iron, 2.10« reinforcing bars, 2.0 base, with he 
extra for twisting in sizes ‘ in ove! na sual card 
extras for smaller sizes; shafting 48 per ce! ft 


Rivets and Bolts. 
prices for all 


Announcement is made of higher 
sizes of bolts and nuts, and we have 
revised our quotations accordingly. Rivet prices are 
subject to a variation which represents the attitude of 
makers, ranging from normal eagerness for business 
to complete indifference, and our quotation of 2.25c., 
Pittsburgh, is therefore in a measure nominal. We 
quote as follows: Carriage bolts up to % x 6 in,, 
rolled thread, 75-10; cut thread, 75-5; larger sizes, 70; 
machine bolts up to % x 4 in., rolled thread, with hot 
pressed square nuts, 75-10-5; cut thread, 75-10; larger 
sizes, 70-5; gimlet point coach screws, 80; hot pressed 
nuts, square $5.40 off per cwt.; hexagon, $5.70 off per 
cewt. Structural rivets, % to 1% in., 2.25c., base, Chi- 
rivets, 10c. 


cago, in carload lots; boiler additional. 
We quote out of stor Structur: rivets, bie boiler 
rivets, 2.50c¢ machine bolts up to % x ! 73-1 large! 
sizes, 70-10-10: carriage bolts up to *% x 6 in., 75-10 large! 
Sizes 79-15 off hot pressed nuts, square $6, and hexagon, 


$6.70 off per cwt 


Old Material.—Continued advances in the price of 
all grades of scrap are to be explained more by the 
influence of general conditions than by any activity of 
consumers in buying, although the market is not lack- 
ing in interest on the part of melters. Activity, how- 
ever, is largely on the part of dealers whose viewpoint 
is indicated by the fact that materials, changing hands 
among them, have generally brought prices from 25c. 
to 50c. above the consumers’ market. Trading strongly 
reflects the bullish sentiment which pervades the situa- 
tion. Competition for scrap offered by the railroads 
has been especially keen, and, in a number of instances, 
extravagant prices have been paid. Strength is es- 
pecially manifested in steel scrap. New railroad offer- 
ings of old material include 1400 tons from the Nor- 
thern Pacific, 1800 tons from the Omaha, 2000 tons from 
the Wabash, 2500 tons from the Michigan Central and 
2000 tons from the Milwaukee, exclusive of 1500 car- 


wheels. We quote for delivery at buyers’ works, Chi- 
cago and vicinity, all freight and transfer charges 


paid, as follows: 


Old iror I S14 0 to $1 on 


Relaying ra 19.50to 20.50 
Old carwheels l OO te | 0 
Old steel rails, rerolling 14.25to 14.50 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft 14.00 te 14.25 
Heavy melting steel scrap 12.75to 1 

Frogs, switches and guards, cut part 1 7 to ) 
Shoveling steel 1 Oto 12.75 
Steel axle turnings 50 te 10.00 

Pe Net To 

Iron angles and splice bars $14.75 to $15.2 
Iron arch bars and transoms 1 Oto 15.7 
Steel angle bars 11.50to 12.00 
[ron car axles 17.75 to 18 

Steel car axles § 75to 19.2 
No. 1 railroad wrought 12.25 to 12.7 
No. 2 railroad wrought 11.50to 12.00 
Cut forge 11.50to 12.00 
No. 1 busheling 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 2 busheline S00 to 8 95 
Pipes and fiues 9.00 to 950 
Steel knuckles and yuplers 12.25 to 7 


l 
Steel springs 13.25to 13 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rines 9 50to 1060.00 

1 : 
1 


Boiler punchings 12.00 to 2.25 
Locomotive tires, smooth 12.00 to 2.50 
Machine shop turnings 7.50 to x 00 
Cast borings 6.50 to 7.00 
No. 1 cast scrap ; : eS 11.75 to 12.25 
Stove plate and light cast scrap 950to 10.00 
Grate bars 9 25 to 9.75 
Rrakeshoes 4 8.75 to 9.00 
Railroad malleable 11.00 to 11.25 
Agricultural malleable 10.00 to 10.50 
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Wire Products.—Any reflection of de 


wire trade upon prices seems tertain to bh: : 
further advances, and already higher qu h 
been made on some business. Except for : e 


customers’ specifications have generally 
within the probable limits of actual requi 
domestic trade has not appeared to be se) 
pered by the tremendous foreign demand. 


to jobbers, per 100 lb. are as follows: Plain wir XN 
and coarser, base, $1.889; wire nails, $2. . 
barb wire, $2.189; galvanized barb wire, 280. 
ished staples, $2.189; galvanized staples R20 


Chicago. 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—The business: in cast 
territory is very light and generally limit 
tonnages. An inquiry at Belleville, Ohio, 
and 350 tons at Melrose Park, IIl., are 
East Liverpool, Ohio, 2000 tons has been pla 
a contractor. Prices for pipe have been , 
per ton. We quote as follows, per net ton, (} 
Water pipe, 4 in., $29; 6 in. and larger, $27, 
extra for class A water pipe and gas pipe 


ti ft 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Nov. 9. 


The volume of demand on the steel mills cont 
to swell and there is seen the peculiar spectacle of sell- 
ers asking consumers to cut down their specifications 
instead of enlarging them. More mills are practical) 
out of the market so far as new business is concerned, 
though they are taking care of their customers. It is 
conceded that the railroads, which now are seeking 
many products, overstayed the market. Under the cir- 
cumstances it is not strange that prices are extremel) 
irregular, or that fancy premiums are offered. Not 
only are eastern Pennsylvania mills making their ow 
prices, but inquiry for shapes has come to this terri- 
tory from the West. The larger mills quote 1.6 
Pittsburgh, or 1.759c., Philadelphia, for plates, shapes 
and bars, but ask higher prices for anything out of 
stock. One mill will not quote on any product, severa 
will not quote on billets, another is filled with 
rounds; still another is filled to April with stee 
its forging plant is filled for four months, and 
practically out of the market on structural 
Export inquiries are more diversified and call for ! 
terial other than that needed for war purposes. The 
need of more steel is stimulating plans for enlarging 
production capacity. The betterment in pig 
sustained, though there is no rush in the demand 
the same time, a Virginia producer has withdra™ 
from the market, and another has advanced its 
tions. The old material market has a better 
principally because of increased inquiry for small 


shapes 


Pig lron.—The betterment in foundry irons !s ma 
tained, although there is yet room for improvement 
which some furnace representatives are waiting. Th 
Virginia furnaces appear to be in an enviable posi! 
orders go. One practically has withdraw! 
from the market, as it will be taxed to fill the contrac's 
now on its books for delivery this year and in the f 
quarter of next. 2 pial 


so far as 


Another, which has only No. 2 pl 
to offer, yesterday announced a further advance 0! ” 
on all deliveries, making its new quotations $14, 
nace, for this year’s delivery, $14.75 for first quarte! 
and $15 for second quarter. One brand of eastern Pe 

sylvania No. 2X is offered at $16.79, Philadelphia, 2” 
another at $17.09. Some of the larger inquiries Dee" 
the trade follow: A Lynchburg, Va., interest has 
quired for 12,000 tons, to be comprised of four ‘0% 
as many grades of pipe iron, 3000 tons of each. ‘ 
nearby locomotive works is about to close for <!"™ 
to 4000 tons of what it terms floor grade, about equi’* 
lent to No. 2 soft, and containing 2.50 to 3.25 per ce™ 
silicon, delivery to be at the rate of 250 tons we 
beginning Nov. 29, also 1500 to 3000 tons of cy om 
grade, about equivalent to No. 4 foundry, containing 
1.15 to 1.50 per cent silicon, delivery to be at the _ 
of 200 tons weekly, beginning Nov. 22. A React 
hardware company has an inquiry out for 1000 te" 
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f delivery. A Delaware carwheel com- 
1) tons, of which 400 tons is for delivery 
(0 tons in'the first quarter; also 300 tons 

ron. In the hands of the trade, also, 
imber of. small inquiries which make up a 

Basic for delivery in eastern Pennsy] 
juiet, but there has been interest shown 

y consumers in other territories, notably 

The demand for standard low phos 

ies extremely good, and one sale of 5000 
at a price close to $29, delivered. Leb- 

phorus has been sold at $26.50, furnace, 
is quoted. Quotations for standard 

1 in buyers’ yards, shipment this year, 

follows: 


No. 2 X , S1¢ ' 
\¢ . Ha t » te 
r 1¢ ‘ l 
» ts 1 
oer. oe 
ire—No foreign ore arrived at this port i 
Nov. 6. Trading in such ores at thi 
of many uncertainties. 
oys \ll of the local representatives of 
of ferromanganese continue to quote 
for 80 per cent material, but there is 


this price having been shaded from 50c 
other hand, an English maker declined 
der for 300 tons, forward delivery, at 
Sellers are puzzled over the persistent 
price and most of them believe 
The quotations 
$85 to $87, Pittsburgh, 


} 
oO 


S in 
product is involved. 


ferrosilicon are 


quantity. An arrival at this port last 
of 335 ton of ferromanganese from 
| W some of the leading makers of steel 


to quote on the ground that they have 
it is difficult to get at the exact 
however, are taking care of their regular 
view of which they expect their reward 
ent flood tide of business passes. Large 
taking any orders for prompt shipment 
1.60c., Pittsburgh, or 1.759c., Philadelphia, 


market 


they sell from stock they ask around 2% 
e not wanted. Iron bars are active at 
gh, or 1.709c., Philadelphia. A Balti 


looking for 1750 tons of 1%-in. cold 
s, and 450 tons of 1%4-in. cold-rolled steel 
lemand for steel rounds suitable for shel 
An important mill is filled 
The quotations for 


than ever. 
ng dow 


from 3c. 


business. 


to 3.50c. 


Mlates—Some eastern Pennsylvania mills are ask 
tial premium over the prices quoted by 
nd Western makers. Some of the latte 
Pittsburgh, or 1.759c., Philadelphia, 

first referred to ask 1.959c., Philadel 
orders and 1.859c. on choice propositions 
contributing heavily to the plate demand. 
Oil Company has placed another ship 
port News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Com 
equire 4000 tons of plates and an equal 


ipes, 


HOe 


ral Material.—Inquiry from the West for 
pes is taken to reflect the crowded state 
that part of the country. The minimum 
mills in eastern Pennsylvania is 1.859c., 
miscellaneous lots 1.85c., Potts 
ted, deliveries to Philadelphia taking a 
l.l6c. per 100 lb. Inquiries are piling 
Inquiry is out for 800 to 900 
al to be used in the electrification of the 
branch of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
re bidding on a high school at Lebanon, 
take 600 tons. The Eastern Steel Com- 

y 180 tons for an extension to the Adam 
ery at Norristown, Pa. As in plates, car- 


while on 


rections. 


shipbuilding are creating a heavy demand, 
0 is a good aggregate of smal] lots pend- 
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: 
fh 
ing. The Baltimore & QOhio Railroad has closed f 
10,000 tons of shapes, plates and bars i 
Rails.—No new orders are re ported by mills hers my 
although the plac ing of about 80,000 tons of 67%-IlI f 
rails for Russia is pending, and bids are to be submitted } 
DY the end of the month on 100,000 tor for France i 
The railroads are freely buying frog and switch equip ; 
ment and some of them are desirous « ontracting into 
he first half for such material. Street railroads, con 
rary to their practice, are inquiring rae! lis to 
be delivered Seve months nence For t rel eral re : 
quirements the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad | placed . 
ders for 20.000 0.000 kegs pike 
Billets.—Producers who have ceased selling billet 
ve been offered up to $60 The ket i ; 
so irregular that ing open-heartn £ 
DOLIiLeé ire ¢ ‘ ne \ \ > O Soo, cle hiv 
ered Vomina the ‘ > ope! hearth 
ere g bi with ng | ‘ » $40 f 
the price tts } her il \ 
mited i \ Re seme! eT ‘ ( : 
' ‘ 
Sheets.—The de how itio N LO 
ed at 1.859 159e., Philade 
pt 
Coke. (,00d ‘ I ( ‘ ! nace oke 
ment nd other illing f SOO ( iveri t 
e at the e of 4000 tor Dece er o June : 
Other de ire pe ding ‘s ¢ evulatl Lo 
é t e « 9 . i . pe e 7 t t¢ } 
promp irnace and $2.50 s2 I ) ict 
Prompt foundry quoted at per at ove! ‘4 
nd mo he produce ire \ yr to go int f 
ex Ve { é ) out iron the e quo i 
tatior are possible ihe freight ite from the pri 
cipal producing districts are as follow Connellsville, | 
$2.05: Latrobe, $1.85, and Mountain, $1.65 : 
Old Material.—The e improvement ji 
the in lry fo! ma ot of miscellaneou rad and 
he one of the market i netter Quot i ‘ deliv 
ery in buye1 yard this district ver easter! ; 
Pennsylvania and taking 1 freight rate fron « to 
$1.55 per gros ton, are as I[ollow 
. 
N +e 
Bi 
( t ’ me | 
Ni : F 
~ f P| 
{ 
incinnati . 
CINCINNATI, OHI0, Nov. 10, 191 (By W 
Pig Iron.—The somewhat s« itional advanes big 
ery irons have attracted a great deal of attent pig 
to-day’s quotation on & per ce! Liles ranging trom Pe 
$21 to $22 at furnace for this t nipment Thi bs 
is an advance of practically $8 per ton over last year’ a 
prices at this time More silvery ‘ na hanged 


KANnNOWT 


hands in the past six weeks than is 


reported cover a Michigat 


The latest sale 5 ft : 
buyer for last half shipment Foundry iro isines 
has experienced a temporary lull and few open i ; 
wuiries are being figured on. There is also a some 

3 


what tonnage of both Southern and Norther: 


limited 


‘ 
foundry iron being contracted for under cover. It i ; 
generally known that a large number of foundry iron M 
consumers have bought a supply sufficient to run then i 
through the first quarter and in many instances through ia EB 
the first half of next year. There is also a let up in ; 4 
the number of ! earby shipmer! t orders received Prices a a 
are very strong, and while there is some prompt Hi: 
Southern No. 2 foundry iron obtainable at $13, Birn Rt 
ingham basis, the quantity is limited and the majority ; es 

i / 

wv i 
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of sales are on a higher level. As far as can be ascer- Buffalo 


tained, nothing less than $13.50 can be done for first 
half shipment. Northern foundry, malleable and basic BUFFALO, N. Y.. N 
are very firm at $16, Ironton, for any shipment before 
July 1, although it is practically impossible to contract 
for basic iron for any nearby movement. The char- 
coal irons continue active, and we note a sale of 1000 
tons to a Michigan melter and it is rumored that 
other interests in this territory have contracted for 
future requirements. General inquiries include one 
from Indiana for approximately 500 tons of Southern 
foundry iron to be shipped in the next five months and 
a southern Ohio consumer wants a like quantity for 
first half. It is known that basic users have been for 
some time quietly feeling the market for a last half 
supply, but no one is willing to sell so far ahead. 
Based on freight rates of $2.90 from Birmingham and 
$1.26 from Ironton, we quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as 


Pig lIron.—Inquiry continues in goo 
sales about 17,000 tons of all grades. 
however, report that sales for the week 
as large as the average weekly total fo 
weeks, owing, undoubtedly to a realizati 
of buyers of the sold-up condition of fur 
count of this furnacemen are more insis 
tomers anticipate and specify their «& 
making contracts. This is necessary b 
uation has reached a point where they n 
delivery dates as well as the price involv« 
determine whether they will be able to tal 
nage desired. This is the first time a sin 
has appeared in this market, with possibly 
brief exception, since 1907. The indicati 





ee ee ee no dhe sae enae will continue for a long period, as the lead pr 

Scuthurn cdice Mes Cire and tee. [keels te are sold up practically solid over the rema 

a a aaie ae ae year and through the first quarter, and furt! re om 
Secneinianies eine tiene 14.40to 14.9 quite comfortably filled well into the second quart; 
Obie silve 7. 5 per cont oes eae + One of the large producers has withdraw , 
naithen Gale Geen: MO 17.26to 17.76 market for the present and is not quoting The 
Si uth rn | yh jo coke No eee 17 . to 7 26 price situation is extremely strong, and all 

Resi: eatin ; , 17.26to 17.51 been advanced 50c. per ton; $16 at furnac 

Lake Superior charcoal | (Oto 18.70 minimum for any grade, and no iron is now 

ne under that figure. No. 2X commands $16.50: N 


(By Mail) foundry, $16.75 to $17, and 4 to 5 pe 

Coke.—Quotations in all districts are seeking a _ foundry iron, $17.50, with higher percentag 
higher level. Producers’ agents are quoting Connells selling at $20. There has also been a furth ! 
ville 48-hr. coke around $2.75 to $3 per net ton at oven’ in the price of charcoal iron. Daily shipment 
and 72-hr. coke from $3 to $3.50, although some future tracts continue to be exceedingly heavy. We qu 
contracts for furnace coke could be made at lower follows for current and first quarter delivery, 


figures. Wise County, Pocahontas and New River fur- furnace, Buffalo: 

nace and foundry grades are practically the same as 

the figures given above, but New River foundry coke ee eee per cent silicon ce, 
is somewhat firmer than previous quotations and it is No. 3 foundr es 
stated that $3.50 has been inserted in several contracts. : a. 

No extensive buying of either furnace or foundry coke conaer teen 

has taken place the past week, but there is some fill-in are ” 
business that will make a fairly satisfactory total Basic sh : aye 16 
tonnage as far as foundry coke is concerned cae —— Soames 862 ae 2 


Finished Material—Advances have been made o1 RE : Bais 
practically all kinds of finished products. The nearby Finished Iron and Steel.—Demand is rising 
mills are askine 3.80c.. Pittsburgh basis. for No. 28 for all finished products, but comparatively fev 


galvanized sheets and from 2.25c. to 2.3 for No. 28 are being made because manufacturers of 
black. The local jobbers’ quotation on No. 28 galvan steel products are practically sold up to the 
zed sheets has been marked up to 4.35c. Steel bars next year and are unable to take on additiona 
from warehouse stocks are quoted at 2.10c. and smal except to apply against existing contracts. M 
structural shapes at 2.20c. The local warehouse quo- ducers are not in position to consider new 
tation on rounds and squares, 2 in. and over in diameter, after the first of the new year, at which time ste 
is now $3 per ton over the price of smaller sizes. This ucts can be sold for shipment during third ar 
advance is said to be less than one-half that asked by quarters. Most of the sales agencies have 
many Eastern jobbers. Quotations received to-day 01 not to accept any new business without full 
small structural shapes and steel bars are around 1.55c. With their home office on each order. All s 
to 1.60c., Pittsb irgh. Cincinnati store quotations o1 now holding to 1.60c., Pittsburgh, for bar 
wire nails range from 1.95c. to 2c. Practically a plates, to which figure prices were advanc 
kinds of finished material are in active demand. part of last week. Cold-rolled shafting has 
Old Material.Large quantities of steel scrap are vanced to 55 per cent off on carload lots 


cent off on less than carloads, an advance of 


being bought by the rolling mills, while the foundrie : ‘ . 
ees “gs ae since July 29. Standard railroad spikes have 


aia ian eathcay that it ae ; ; in the al bo Lets, base; boat spikes and 7 fi6 and : aia 

50 dave teas: been far ahead ef: any slaiek-petied is spikes to 1.95c., and 5/16 and %-in. to 2 
ca : ; eels ae annealed and black sheets have also been adv: 

Tics salts Ae ie ie be ao ee t a fat. eee have been taken _ — ae 

ers are willing to pay fe delivery in their yards eretaliee delivery. In on plate, mall -teisgad 
: : *" ’ been opened for business into next year. | 

southern Ohio, oe = and - — muni quo- however, that heavy tonnages will be sold during ™ 

ne ne: ree ere Nene latter part of this or next month. Ware! 
Bundl ot 4 ; a have again been advanced; bars, except 
Old iron rails squares, 2 in. and over, and small shapes now > 
Rorctit ‘a rail eee See at 2.20c., base; rounds and squares, 2 
Heat ting steel scra] 1.25to 11.7: 2.55¢., base; structural shapes and univ 
- = 4 sheared plates, 2.30c., base; hoops, 2.70c., r 
» aa oe ones 5 a a lb. being added for “store-door” delivery. Wroug 
Cast boring Me to. 73 pipe has advanced $2 and boiler tubes $4 p« ~s 
een Se ag a aoe are being taken this week for a chemical ts 
No. 1 macl y cast t 1 to 12.7 the Schoellkopf Aniline & Chemical Wor I ; 
os ia aha eae falo, requiring 100 tons of steel; and the T. H. Sy? 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside) 10:50 to 11.00 ton Company, Rochester, is taking bids for oU” 
ee Se OE ons 505s sou to 8.08 addition requiring 100 tons steel. The Ferguson *" 
Railroad tanl heet s 25 to 850 & Iron Company, Buffalo, is to furnish 500 tons 
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ding for the General Railway Signal 
ester, for which the John W. Cowper 
ity, has the general contract. The 
Steel Company will furnish steel fo: 
ine Company’s plant addition, Buffalo; 
to the boiler shop and foundry for 
Buffalo, and for a warehouse for the 
npany, Utica, each requiring a small 


The market is strong, with large de 

y for heavy melting and low phos 
former showing an advance of 25 
Inquiries for cast scrap and old car 
being received in large volume, with 
each commodity in sympathy with 
ency in the price of pig iron. Dealers 
price of these commodities will follow 
‘rom now on. The price of stove plate, 
wrought scrap, wrought pipe, bundled 
heavy axle turnings has been advanced 
the entire list presents a strong front, 
tion of machine shop turnings, in which 
production tends to keep the price down, 
of a material advance. We quote 


rices, per gross ton, f.o.b., Buffalo, as 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Nov. 9, L915 
ecent demand has enabled shippers 
ill their previously unsold ore o1 
yme of which has been there several! 
no doubt all be cleaned up withir 
For ore on docks where a storage 
iyers are required to pay it als¢ 
mium price for the buyer. One Ohi 
quiry out for approximately 100,000 


f blowing in an idle stack, but ‘ 


e to secure the ore pecause poat 
ng it down the Lakes Additiona 
indred thousand tons could have beer 


t , 


nth had vessels been available to 
the ore that is now coming 
to the furnaces and some shipment 
the docks. Although Lake shy 
were more thar 10,000,000 tor 
yt ¥ there was Ol the docks N } 
re ore than on the 
Erie docks Nov. 1 were 8,333,781 


ts for Lake Erie docks in October 


same Gate 


making a total up to Nov. 1 « 

We quote prices as follows delivered 
rts: Old range Bessemer, $35.8 
i5; old range non-Bessemer, 
85. 

demand for foundry iron is quit 
ire very firm locally and highe: 
ey. The Otis. Steel Company has 
tons of basic from Cleveland furnace 
delivery. We note several sales of 
ots up to 1000 tons in the Cleveland 


it furnace for No. 2. One local i 


ed its price to $16.50. Some of th 
ave advanced prices on foundry iror 
sales at that price, although $15.50 
not disappeared entirely. Cleveland 
ing $16 for basic. Several small lot 
ron are reported, mostly for first 
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WI t some eariy shipr eT ~ ther i ) iT 
nad at $1] for No » $1 i) the n ny 
( ‘ ae ex year nd produce t 6 
or 3514 There iS ircely ‘ Cini S el 
¢ nad tor early nity ent i result “$ 
. o 
e a inced sharply U na ir rk i 
V ae ’ er’ a y , ~ } ind ."/ ; : 
nave ‘ lé oO s ‘ We 
lelivered ( a . 
Coke.—Sor d } r ‘ 
: eeded la I Ke ft t 
‘ ery So) 7? to & pe! 
t over rt ird | ce é 
at abou $2 prom} } ‘ j {) 
tract 
Finished Iron and Steel \ have advanced 
tes i » Dial i l ! 1 materia 
, + , ¥ : 1 
Pitts gh, and are avoiding much as pe 
ing ‘ | } ‘ rrié hye 
tne ire eT re ( eT { 
re na re me é t ‘ ire exte ‘ 
‘ ste. ) ! i ney are f 
[he demand continues heavy, a th consun 
€ e a questi le < d t ' ‘ 
onsidera ntract I t , 
' . 
‘ hipme - e Be e€ i i é | 
£97 Youngstow f y ind he Ss 
‘ heing quote ' arte } 
ets have | 0 Kaste f 
{ 0. Pitt } ‘ iarté . 
shipment on iround 0 fo 
ons t é i i¢ i 
The dema! tive and |} ‘ 
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‘ I t : 
é ‘ ‘ 7 ; 
” ’ 
et : - 
‘ 7 
od, $5.4 ! 
t i tapped i 
».c. and 1 : ped, $4.80 off 
I A 
: . 5 
r¢ nut $6.2 pre ‘ ‘ fa : 
} ~ i +¥ 
I ished nexago Oo / 
; - 
Old Material.—The market very firm and fairly 
Youngstown n } t er onsiderabl . 
r 7 
making p the past y With an ad ‘ 
o marke l¢ ‘ i” no ' to € muct tis i 
: 
i Stee ixlé ig ’ uneced fre 
n 
f 
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$1 to $2 per ton, some offers being made at $22 per 
gross ton. Heavy melting steel has advanced 25c. per 
ton in the local market and several other grades are 
25c. to 50c. per ton higher. For Youngstown delivery, 
heavy melting steel scrap is quoted at $14.75 to $15. 
We quote, f.o.b. Cleveland, as follows: 


Gre Te 
Old steel ra 3 &1 . aod 
Old iron rails 14 to Or 
Steel car axles | ‘ 00 
Heavy melt ge st | } 4 j 
Old carwheels 12.00 to 
Relaying rails, ¢ 
Agricultural n ‘ ‘ 150 te 
Railroad malle 
Steel xle turnil ,? 
\ 7 
Cast be 
[ror 1 st g te ‘ 
No. 1 bus! ‘ 
No. 1 rai } l to 1 
N¢ t tc 7 
R I rat ! 9 50 
Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Nov. 8, 1915. 


Pig lron.—Anothe1 made. 
At the close of last week the leading interest was alone 
in offering $13.50 iron, the active interests having 
advanced to $14 and the remaining one adhering to the 
advance for c The tendency is still 


advance of 50c. has been 


istomer protectior : 


higher. Following sales of 115,000 tons by the Sloss- 
Sheffield Company in October and up to Nov. 5 and 
over 60,000 tons in the same period by the Republic 
Company, inquiry and business continue brisk. The 
leading interest is now credited with having consid 
erable iron to sell and will doubtless book well ahead 


at its $13.50 minimum. The Sloss-Sheffield Company 
led in the advance to $14 in the first few days of the 
month and the Republic marked up its price Nov. 6. 
Prior to that time both the Republic and the leading 
interest were selling for 1916 as well as spot at $13.50. 
On Saturday offer of $13.5 1000 to 
6000 tons for quarter delivery was declined 
and $14 asked. A small amount at the latter figure for 
1916 delivery had beer Sales at 
$13.50 by approximated 
7000 to $13 has 

has also sustained 
an advance, being held now at a minimum of $22. The 
enormous production in 212.000 
tons, was tons it month’s 
output, and November will go still higher. As showing 
vastly superior furnaces and methods now in 
the output of 212,000 tons was 
compared with 186,000 
stacks. The No. 1 
at Thomas, Ala., made a new 
the output being 10,132 tons, 


last a firm 


second 


0) for 


booked by Saturday. 
during the 
None as 
Charcoal irot 


one maker week 
10,000 


heard of since Nov. 2. 


tons. low as been 


Alabama in October, 


25,000 excess of any prior 


Alabama, 
made by 24 stacks, as 
March, 1913, by 25 
furnace of the 
high 


which was 500 tons more 
than in any prior period of similar length. Stocks are 


tons in 


Republic Company 


record in October, 


rapidly diminishing in spite of the large production, 
and are no longer to be considered. One interest still 
has none, while another will have none by Jan. 1 if 
delivery of metal ordered is made. A representative 
of the leading steel interest reports that it has more 
than it can do. The enormous output of iro l 


and steel, 
the constantly growing payrolls and general 
activity are breaking all records. We quote 


gham district furnaces, as 


industrial 


pel YToss 
ton, f.o.b. Birmit follows: 


Te 
No t 
NI te 
N« t 1 
G t 0) 
Bas 14.0 
‘ nN ’ 


sf 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—Local pipe 


manufacturers report 
satisfying 


the reception lot of orders the past 
week and see steady operations ahead. A large Cuban 
contract is expected to be landed in the near future. 
Quotations on a basis of $23 for 4-in. pipe last week 
were made subject to advance without 


notice. Another 
advance has really set in. We quote, per net ton, 
f.o.b. pipe shop yards, as follows: 4-in., $23.50: 6-in. 


and upward, $21.50, with $1 added for gas pipe. 
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Coal and Coke.—Coal prices are fir 
mines are busy and steam coal has imp) 
is room for much more betterment in , 
It is estimated that hydroelectric pow oa 
as at present developed, has taken a bu 
tons of coal per diem from the mine 
oil mills are not as busy as usual on 
short supply of seed. Coke continues acti \ 
per net ton, f.o.b. oven as follows: Beehiv 
to $3; beehive foundry, $3 to $3.25, wit 
selling at $3.50; by-product furnace, $2.5: 
product foundry, $2.75 to $3. 

Old Material.—The feeling is much bx 
have advanced in some directions. Ma 
steel scrap are quite active. We quote 
f.o.b. dealers’ yards, as follows: 


Wld iron axtes 

Old steel axles 

Old iron rails ¥ 
No. 1 railroad wrought 
N« 2 railroad wrought 
No. 1 country wrought 
Ne 1 machinery cast 


No. 1 steel scrap 
Tram carwheels 
Stove plate 


St. Louis 


St. Louris, Mo., Ni 


Pig Iron.—Purchases of small lots in the we 
been very numerous, while there have also bh 
siderable number of larger purchases, includins 
1000 tons of No. 2 Southern foundry, one of 600 
Northern 500 tons of No. 2 Northen 
1400 tons of No. 3 Southern foundry, 300 tons of La 
Superior charcoal carwheel iron, 800 tons of Nortl 
high silicon, and possibly 6000 or 7000 tons in the agg 
gate of small lots in addition to those mentioned. (Out 
standing are inquiries for 5000 to 10,000 tons of 
and 400 tons of Lake Superior charcoal carwhee! i 
There is an increasing request for hurrying or advane- 
ing of shipments. No. 2 Southern foundry is very firm 
at $13.50 last quarter and $14 first half, Birmingham 
sis. Charcoal irons were marked up $1 per ton. 

Coke.—Beyond a sharp stiffening of the prices 
bee-hive coke, the sale of some small lots of spe 
brands for immediate delivery and the accentuatior 
demand for shipments under contracts there was 
new. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The only questio: 
is that of delivery. The new price of 1.60c., Pitts 
is accepted without objection on the part of consur 
There is still a disposition to avoid contracting f 
ture delivery. Structural material generally has be 
good demand. The expected placing of about 200! 
by the Missouri, Kansas & Texas receiver is likel) 
call for 20,000 tons of material of various kinds. 5ta 
ard section steel rails have been inactive save fo 
of 500 tons to a southeast Missouri road, but anot! 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas purchase is expected s! 
Light rails are in fair demand. The extended 
on contracts for finished material are augmenting ' 
pressure on warehouses. We quote for stoc! 
warehouse as follows: Soft steel bars, 2.15c.; 1! 
2.10c.; structural material, 2.25c.; tank plates, -.- 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 2.35c.; No. 28 bla 
cold rolled, one pass, 2.80c.; No. 28 galvanized 
black sheet gage, 4.30c.; the advances becoming 
with Tuesday’s business. 


basic, 





Old Material.—Scrap has moved sharply upwa 
der the impetus of decreasing supplies togethe! 
larger demand not alone from the North and East 
from local industries as well. The 
een particulerly good and the local industries 
ginning to buy, though al! the embargoes hav 
lifted as yet. Rolling mill and foundry grad 
wanted and dealers are beginning to hold 
Little if any of the St. Louis & San Frat 
Missouri Pacific scrap is coming into the , 
having been largely taken by the Colorado Fue! & *™ 
Company, which outbid !ocal dealers by about 5! pe! 
Altogether all the present indications favor furth 
vances aside from 


ry 


steel at 
t 


hose noted in the quotations & 
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reported last week. At eastern Pennsylvania furnaces 
the minimum low price for No. 2X has now generally 
advanced to $16 and $16.50 is asked by some. Virginia 
furnaces have been rather slower than those in other 
districts to make advances. For No. 2 X they are now 
asking $15. The leading producer, which is out of the 
market on No. 2 X, asks $14.50 for No. 2 plain, $14.25 
for No. 3 and $14 for gray forge for this year. To 
these prices 25c. is added for first quarter and first 
half and 50c. for second quarter. Some inquiry has 
come up in this market for the second half of next 
year. A New England wire company, which has been 
inquiring for 5000 tons of basic iron, is believed to have 
closed for this. We quote Pennsylvania irons at tide- 
water as follows for fourth quarter delivery: No. 1 
foundry, $17.25 to $17.75; No. 2 X, $16.75 to $17.25; No. 2 
plain, $16.50 to $16.75. Buffalo No. 2X at tidewater, 
$17.85 to $18.35. Southern iron at tidewater, $17.50 to 
$17.75 for No. 1 and $17.25 to $17.50 for No. 2 foundry 
and No. 2 soft. 


Ferroalloys.—An inquiry for 1200 tons of ferro- 
manganese for delivery in the first quarter, also one 
for 900 tons, are before the market, as well as others 
for smaller lots. Sales of small quantities up to 100 
to 150 tons for early delivery are reported at the uni- 
form price of $100, seaboard. There is no shading of 
this price in this market, despite rumors of sales else- 
where as low as $98, seaboard. Receipts of British 
ferromanganese are acknowledged to be on a scale 
equal to those of the past three or four months, which 
is about 50 per cent of normal. A cargo of Cuban 
manganese ore of 2000 tons has been unloaded recently. 
Spiegeleisen continues in active demand at $29, furnace. 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, is very active and harder to 
get, one broker being out of the market for some time 
to come. 


Structural Material.—Mills are beginning to feel that 
the rapidly advancing price movements of finished steel 
tend to give an incorrect impression of the condition in 
respect to structural shapes. They are not in demand 
to the same extent as bars and wire, for example, and 
some sizes are obtainable in a few weeks and at prices 
slightly below quotations for bars. The under capacity 
of steel, it is admitted, has made it difficult for some 
companies to promise early deliveries but demand for 
shapes in the immediate future does not assume em- 
barrassing proportions. There are signs that high 
prices are discouraging speculative building plans and 
only moderate amounts are expected from the railroads, 
though the increasingly better railroad earning show- 
ings are expected in a few months to start engineering 
work which has been checked for a long time. With 
labor well occupied there are no political reasons of 


pushing public building work and so besides consump 


tion for ships and railroad cars, most demand is looked 
for from industrial plant expansion. Such mills as 
took tonnage contracts are meeting with heavy specif 


tions and as some of these represent material as much 


as $8 above present Pittsburgh quotations, it is not 
surprising that some fabricators have collected some- 
thing of a stock out of which they may, if need be, sell 
as a distributor. Besides the railroad offerings, which 


include 1000 tons for the Baltimore & Ohio, 700 tons for 
the Lehigh Valley and 650 for the Southern, steel plant 
extensions look conspicuous with 2000 tons for the 
Alan Wood Iron & Steel Company, placed with McClir 

tic-Marshall Company, 1100 tons for a new mill building 
for Lukens Iron & Steel Company and six open-hearth 
furnaces to be added to the Worth Brothers plant. 


Some 2500 tor has been closed for the Boston & 
Maine, most of this awarded to the Phoenix Bridge 
Company. The 21-story Public Service Corporation 


office building in Baltimore, involving 4500 tons, has ad- 
vanced to the stage where the George A. Fuller Com- 
pany has secured the general contract. Dietrich 
Brothers have 700 tons for the Emerson apartments in 
Baltimore. The New York Telephone Company will 
erect a 300-ton building on West 175th Street. One of 
the industrial projects closed is that for the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Company, New Haven, 250 tons, 
awarded to Lewis F. Shoemaker & Co. Prices of plain 
material have advanced $1 to $2 per ton from both 


mill and warehouse, the latter maintai: 
$12 per ton differential which has been | “ 
time. For mill shipments we quote 
Pittsburgh, to which is added 0.169¢c. fo; 
delivered New York price. Not much j 
year, but for a lot attractive from the 

for delivery as the mill can make it, 1 Pitts 
appears possible in one or two instar Oth 
purchases must be made from wareho 

of 2.20c. to 2.25c., New York. 


Steel Plates.—Following the abrupt 


per ton reported last week, is to be note . 
making the quotations from Eastern mi 1 . 
burgh. Similarly Pittsburgh mills hay . 
or to 1.60c. but not for prompt delive : 
not appear possible in these cases. Lit s 
ness has been reported at the 1.70c. a 
business is relatively not heavy in this 
port quotations are also made at 1.70c., Pit 
The most interesting development is th: 

the Standard Oil Company by J. J. Muk 

of sales in New York for the Worth Brothers | ; 
of 20,000 tons for the first half. Buying 
showing no let-up and the heavy commitn he 


railroads in this respect in the last few we 
out abundantly the forecast made in t!} 
long ago as July 15. The Pennsylvania’s purchas¢ 
bid fair to reach 20,000 freight cars and 175 pass 
ears; the New York Central’s now appea 
proach 15,000, as the Standard Steel Car Compa 
has closed for 8000 to 9000 cars for this syste 
important line in the Middle West is exp: 
close to 10,000 cars. Other cars pending total betwe 
7000 and 8000. Plates are obtainable at 1.70c., Pitts. 
burgh, or 1.869c., New York, in about four weeks, with 
a quotation of 1.60c., such as that named by Pittsburgh 
mills, some time in early 1916. For plates fron 
the quotation is 2.20c. to 2.25¢c., New York. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Both steel and iron bars ar 
higher, both being quoted at 1.60c., Pittsburgh, or § 
per ton above last week’s minimum. The result } 
not been heavier demands on the mills, as this had 
reached a maximum. The rush, there is increasing 
evidence, is resulting in stock accumulatior 
distributor and manufacturing consumer, such 
highly speculative value of the material. W 
may mean some time later no guess is 
few believe stocks will get or remain he 
other picture of market conditions is the 
fusal of attractive foreign business, chiefly 
impossibility of meeting shipping dates 
one mill has had a chance at 26,000 tons fi 
only three sizes, for delivery this year a! 
than $15 per ton above the regular market 
large tonnage amounts is bandied about 
citing comment. One sale of a moderate 
galvanized wire may be noted at 3%c. W 
shipments of steel and iron bars at 1.76%9c. to 14 
New York. We quote shipments out of 
2.15¢. to 2.20c., New York. 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—The opening of bids N 
Bedford, Mass., on 971 tons of principall; 
showed that the manufacturers are maint 
at recent levels. The extreme variation 
but $1 per ton and the contract was a\ 
Donaldson Iron Company at $25.80 per 
ered, for the 30-in., and $27.10 for the 10, * 
As this business was very desirable, th 
the bidding is noteworthy. On Friday, 
Department of Water Supply, Gas and El 
City of New York will open bids for 274 
and on the evening of the same day 
N. J., will receive proposals for a small 
other municipal lettings are in sight in 
vicinity. A great many inquiries are being 
from private buyers. Large consumers, 
important gas companies, are coming i 
for their requirements for next spring 
rising because of the higher cost of pig 
lots of 6-in., class B and heavier, are 
$26.50 per net ton, tidewater, class A Ras 
taking an extra of $1 per ton. 
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—No large transactions are reported 
e demand is observed for small lots 
imber of buyers. Business of this 
id over almost the entire list of com- 
eel companies drawing supplies from 
receiving deliveries on contracts so 
ir yard facilities are becoming taxed 
iesting dealers to hold back shipments 
Steel scrap and rolling-mill stock ap 
supply, yet prices are not only well 
e commodities show notable strength 

continued good demand for export, 
ported as high as $25 alongside ship, 
. export inquiry is in the market for 
emelting, which is expected to result 
order. Brokers are paying about as 
lealers and producers, per gross ton 
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New England. Prices thus far hav 
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British Market Higher 


Scarce—Active Italian and 
French Inquiry 


(By Cable) 


NDON, ENGLAND, Nov. 10, 1915 
g-iron trade is firm and all cond 
haping toward further general ad 
well as increasing premiums asked 
é Prices for hematite iron are 
vith very little available. Furnace 
nst 160 a year ago. Stocks of pig 
es were 130.097 tons at the close of 
vith 130,071 tons one week pre 
quiry for France and a growing 
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wide variations. Iron and ste 
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progress, and it is doubtful whether much business 
could be done to-day at below about £8 a ton deliv- 
ered locally. 

The finished steel trade is becoming of lessening 
importance because works are filled with Government 
orders, with no sign of any modification in this. Sec- 
tional material of all kinds is very strong, and an 
enormous demand for ship plates and structural ma- 
terial is looked for as soon as works can see ahead 
a little. The steelmakers are now beginning to de- 
clare that the maximum production in this country 
has been reached. 


German Trade Less Active 


BERLIN, Oct. 20, 1915. 

As prod ction the iron it dustry increases, a 
moderate change in the market situation is coming 
about. Mills that cater to the ordinary requirements 
of the market are no longer so pressed with work as 
they were up to about two months ago and the up- 
ward tendency of prices has for the most part been 
checked. With one exception, all prices controlled by 
a trade organization were left unchanged for the final 
quarter of the year. The exception is wire and its 
products, where an advance of 10 marks ($2.38) was 
adopted. The Steel Works Union about a month ago 
voted to leave unchanged all classes of semi-manufac- 
tured material, as well as structural shapes, and the 
Pig Iron Syndicate took similar action. Mills pro- 
ducing high grades of products for military purposes 
continue to run at their full capacity, within the limits 
of the reduced production in force since the war began. 

The strongest demand for pig iron is in the bette: 
grades, like steel-making qualities and hematite. The 
following table shows a comparison of several stand 
ard grades as compared with those prevailing just be 


fore the outbreak of the war: 


Some classes of old material are in strong demand 
at good prices; old rails, for example, are eagerly 
sought at 95 marks ($22.61). 

The home ore market shows great activity, with 
prices firm, so far as the better grades are concerned, 
but business in minettes, or phosphoric ores of the 
Lorraine-Luxemburg district, has relaxed of late ow- 
ing to the fact that the amounts available did not 
come up to requirements. Of course, foreign ores are 
scarce, except Swedish, which still come in but on a 
somewhat reduced scale. Notwithstanding the war, the 
great iron companies of the lower Rhine region still 
show a tendency to acquire ore properties in the Siegen 
district in order to render themselves independent of 
the home and foreign market so far as possible. Both 
Krupps and the Rheinische Stahlwerke have recently 
bought ore mines there. 

The least satisfactory point in the whole trade is 
in bars. Back in June and July some of the mills were 
trying to convince buyers that the minimum price 
would soon be fixed at 160 marks ($38.08) for ordinary 
basic steel bars, whereas the minimum actually in force 
then was 140 marks ($33.32), with some selling at 
higher prices. The output in bars, however, had been 
undergoing a steady increase for some months, among 
other reasons because some mills in the southwest 
again resumed operations, after having been closed 
down during the first months of the war. By the be- 
ginning of August, however, it became evident that the 
market position favored buyers, and since then it has 
been rather difficult to hold the minimum price at 140 
marks. Some sales have been reported at 135 to 138 
marks ($32.13 to $32.84), subject still further to a dis- 
count. As evidence of the changed position of the 
trade it is mentioned that mills that were a short 
while ago stipulating delivery periods as long as six 
months ahead are now pressing contractors to send in 
specifications on orders and to take what is awaiting 
shipment. Whether the price can be kept at 140 marks 


through the winter will depend upo: 
orders placed by the military a 
changed price situation has again giv, 
the efforts to form a stronger organiza 
A meeting is to be held early in No) 
take the necessary steps. 

The plate trade is active, with | 
demand for heavy plates from neut 
tries is particularly strong. 

A comparative view of the prices 
products now with those prevailing 
given in the following table: 


Ingots 
Blooms 
Billets 

Slabs 

Bars 

Heavy plates 
Wire stocl 


Metal Market 


NEw YORK, N 


The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Ds 
‘opper, New York Le 
Electro Tin, New 
Ni Lake lytic New Yor Yor! 
18.1 l., 18.00 36. 2 
18.12% 18.00 ,6.50 
18.12% 18.00 26.10 0 
1?h, 18.121 ( 
8.25 18.12% 36.25 
1% 1214 26 


Copper is firm at higher prices following hé 
ing. The scarcity which is developing in spot 
sending the market up. Lead has been active, 
day was advanced $3 per ton. Spelter has 
almost daily under a good demand. Antimony 
but higher. 


New York 


Copper.—Buying on foreign account was hea 
week, while domestic consumers were activé 
is estimated that on Friday last upward of ( 
lb. was taken, a good part of which was fo 
England and France, while the Swedish G 
took a large quantity. Although the bulk 
ing was of electrolytic, Lake got its full shar 
perhaps more. Both sold heavily at around 1§ 


Lake producer last month sold all he can produc 


four months. The trade commends the cours 
producers in booking heavy business without 
prices run away. Toward the end of last weeh 
quotations advanced to 18.12%c. cash, New } 
electrolytic and 18.25c. for Lake, the market 
less active and to-day it is decidedly quiet, 
The exports this month total 4588 tons. 


Tin.—Spot tin is becoming so scarce that 


cult to obtain round lots. The ‘spot quotation yester) 


was 36.50c. In warehouse here there are cons 
quantities but the bulk of these is owned by cor 
On the whole, the market has been quiet, althoug 
week low prices on future shipments from 
were attractive to buyers and incited some 

As for the future, the trade is uneasy over t! 
bility of interrupted traffic in the Mediterranea! 
several ships have recently been sunk. B 

selling in this market at 12.50c. to 25c. unde 
Perhaps the most important buyers who ha 
active in the past week are the independent mak 
tin plate. This week the market has been ratn 
The arrivals this month total only 975 tons. Phe 
tity afloat is 4703 tons, a good part. of whi h 
pected to arrive until near the end of the mont! 


Lead.—The leading interest to-day a 
advance of $3 per ton, making its quotat! 
New York and 5.05c., St. Louis. Last Friday 
tation went up $2 per ton, or to 5c. pel 
first advance referred to the market has 
both on domestic and foreign account, and mor 
be done for export were it not for the difficulty © 








space. Prior to the first advance the 
P 1k and even after the 5c. quotation 
: ed there was some cutting by inde 
ength shown by the leading interest 
vy export buying and possibly to in- 
erations which may result in Mexico 
e been seized by General Villa which 
glish supply. The London market is 
ent price in New York export sales 
thout a sacrifice in price. 
ss has been good in the past week 
almost daily until 16c., New York, 
;, were quoted yesterday for prompt 
ries in the first three months of 191 
to 15c. The brand known as Horse 
into next year at 40c. per lb. Sheet 
last week to 16.50., f.o.b. mill, sub 
Extra refined prime West 


liscounts. 
prices ranging from 25c. to 28c 
spelter continue to go abroad, the 


of this month amounting to 116 


market is quiet but firm at 36c. to 

Chinese and Japanese. Offerings 

pments from the Far East have beer 
which is about equal to 35c. 


Old M s—The market is characterized by a fairl) 
firm prices. Dealers’ selling prices 


nged as follows: 


Chicago 
trength, with further advances 
course of the week’s market. Decid 
ng is noted. We quote: Casting cop 
pper, 18.50c.; tin, carloads, 36.50c.; 
8.50c.; lead, 4.95¢.; spelter, nominally, 


1? 


nominally, 16.50c.; Cookson’s ant! 


» 


grades, 35.50c. On old metals we 
s for less than carload lots as follows 
shapes, 14.75c.; 
14.50c.; red brass, 12.50c.; yellow 
ripe, 4.50c.; zinc, 10c.; pewter, No 
tin pipe, 3lc. 


copper bottoms 


St. Louis 


rrous metals are higher, several 
orded at different times in the week 
ted at 5.25c.; spelter, 17c.; tin, 39c.; 
18.75¢.; electrolytic copper, 18.50c.; 
, 38c. In the Joplin ore district the 
e and higher at $85 to $100 per ton, 
ement reached $103. Calamine sold 
ith the choicest ores reaching $75. 
f 80 per cent metal, sold at $55 to 
ge for the week’s production was: zinc, 
alamine, $61.38, and lead, $56.09. 
ap metals are quoted as follows: 
heavy yellow brass, 8.50c.; heavy 
znt copper, 10c.; heavy copper and 
zinc, 6.50¢c.; lead, 3.50c.; tea lead, 
tinfoil, 26c. 


its Tank & Silo Company, Middletown, 


4 
nto more commodious quarters, hav- 
arge concrete factory building in that 
located on the railroad in that city, 
nds for additional buildings as required. 
ss compelled the change. The com- 


on quality products, building sheet 
D. tanks, grain bins, metal shelving, 
). portable corrugated culvert pipe, etc. 
ed to take a limited amount of con- 
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Iron and Industrial Stocks 
New YorK, Nov. 10, 1915 


The past week has been marked by severe declines 


n Ul <KS companie whose securities have been 
tne 1D je« of reckle r« ato ' rem of 
va le This h turally ca mpathetik 
dec I re ) s The inge ( TY active 
re and to m Wedns i week 
U I lesa [ Ve i \ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
. 
4 
\ 
' 
i 
H 
} 
. \ I ; 
‘ ’ ~ 
: 
Dividends 
ne Nile Bement-Pond Compal erulal quar 
15, and the esumptk of a quarte! 1} end 
per cent on the common stock, payable Ds . Con 
nor tock dividends were passed May 7, 191 
The Pratt & Whitney Company, reg quarter! 
ay ent, payable Nov. 1 
Che Studebake Corporatior egulal iarterly, 1% 
me ent or the preterred tock, pDavabdie Dec od u | 
eguiar quarterly per cent and extra 1 pe! ent o1 
the mmon stock, payable Dec. 1 


The American La France Fire Engine ¢ mpan\ l 


The American Radiator Comp egular quarte 
1% per cent or the prefe rred to payable Né 
and 4 per cent on the commor ible Dec. 31 
The American Smelting & Ref g Company) 
ar quarterly, 1% per cent tne preferred stock, p 
able Dec. 1, and ] per cent on the ommor tock, pavable 
Dee. 15 . 
The International Nick “_ompany, rerula juar 
terlv, 5 per nt « the com: payable Dec. 1 
Deere & Co., regu! ir quarterly, 1% per ent on the 


preferred stock, payabie De 


Tungsten Still Soaring 


Prices of tungsten ore and tungsten meta ntinue 
to soar. 4 recent sale of high-grade tungsten ore 
noted at $45 per unit for 60 per cent ore. In Septen 
ber $32 per unit was paid and in August $16 In Lor 
don the quotation Oct. 22 was £2 15s. per unit, or about 
$13.38. Tungsten metal or ferrotungsten is now 
selling at about $6 per pound of contained tungsten as 
against 60c. to 65c. before the war, and $2.50 a few 


months ago. In Londor the juotation for ferrotung 


sten or tungsten metal Oct. 22 wa ss. 6d. to 5s. 10d 


($1.34 to $1.42) per unit, a decided contrast to the 
prices in this country 

The Automatic Products Company, manufacturer of 
screw machine products, has removed from Fifth and 
Porter Streets to 22 and 24 Dubois Street, Detroit, 


Mich. 
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James A. Farrell, president United States Steel Cor- 
poration, was a visitor in Pittsburgh last week. While 
there he hastily inspected the Homestead and Duquesne 
steel works. He was in consultation with Homer D. 
Williams, recently elected president of the Carnegie 
Steel Company, and other officials and intimated that 
important additions to Carnegie plants in the Pitts- 


burgh district were under cor sideration, put made no 


official statement regarding conditions i the steel 
trade. He expects to be in Pittsburgh again this week. 

F. H. Tackaberry, who recently resigned as assistant 
general manager of sales of the Pennsylvania Steel 


Company to devote himself exclusively to personal in 
terests, is now associated with Martin McVoy, Jr., at 
1 Liberty Street, New York. He will be an active 
officer and director in the Industrial Underwriters, Inc., 
the V. & O. Press Company, Glendale, L. I., and the 
Locke Steel Belt Company, Bridgeport, Conn. Mr. 
Tackaberry was a member of the sales department of 
the Pennsylvania Steel Company for over nine years. 
In June, 1906, he was appointed sales agent for Mexico 





and continued in that position until conditions made it 
expedient to discontinue active business relations with 
that country. On his return to the United States he 
was appointed assistant general manager of sales. 
John H. Gibson, representing P. P. Demidoff’s Count 
San Donato Successors, operato! of charcoal blast fur 
naces, open-hearth steel works and rail, structural, 
sheet and bar mills in the Ural district of Russia, is in 


the United States for the purchase of equipment for the 


olling mills and hell-making plant which the com 
pany erected some time ago. Mr. Gibson is at the Hotel 
McAlpin, New Yor! 
P. W. Guthrie, Jr., has resigned as general manager 
sales of the South Chests Tube ¢ ympany, ‘ hester, 
Pa., the change to be effective Jan. 1. 


R. K. LeBlond, president, and J. A. LeBlond, vice 
president, R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Company, Cin 
ciniati, Ohio, were very much surprised on the morning 


Nov. 5 to note that their men had uddenly ceased 


WOrk Both were summoned to the mai shop, where 
they were presented with loving cups by their em 
ployees. William Seibert, an old employee, made the 
presentatio peech, in which he stated that the gifts 
were not only ended a a fitting expressior of con 
dence i the mploye1 it also as a rebuke to 
itside agitators who had lately made fruitless efforts 
to stir up strife in the p 

Vaughar E Montgomery, Cincinnati, Ohio, for 
merly with the Cincinnati Steel Castings ¢ npa y, has 
joined th es force of Crocke Brothers, pig-iror 
merchants, and will be connected with their Cincinnati 
office 

W. L. Kins has bes appointed assistant supe! 
intendent of the nops ol the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad at Readville, Mass. 


Frank A Bi ike Bostor - Mass.. has beer appointed 
instructor in power plant design at Pennsylvania State 
College. He is a graduate of Brown University with 
the degree of M.E. For four years he was at the 
mechanical engineering laboratories of Cornell Uni- 


tt? 
versity, Ww here he had charge of boiler tests and Corliss 


engine tests and conducted classes in thermodynamics 
Later he was with Stone & Webster, Bostor 


Charles W. Francis, formerly assistant superinten- 
dent of the Robbins & Myers Company, Springfield, 
Ohio, has been appointed general superintendent of the 
\hrens-Fox Fire Engine Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The Welfare Club of the Robbins & Myers Company 
gave a banquet to Mr. Francis on the evening of Oct. 
30, when he was presented with a gold watch by that 
organization. 

Charles de Verdiére, lieutenant of artillery, French 
army, is in this country on leave, in the interest of the 
Acieries de la Marine et d’Homecourt. 


Frank L. Dalas, formerly chief electrician 


of the 


International Smelter Company, Miami, Ariz., has 


joined the electrical and mechanical d 


AGE Novem! 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Y, 


Alfred E. Ballin, manager of the ga 


LP 


department of the Snow Steam Pump V 
made general manager of the McIntos! 
poration, Auburn, N. Y. 


W. P. Snyder, Pittsburgh, preside 


nace Company, Sharpsville, Pa., has 
trip to California. 


T. J. Gillespie, president Lockha 


Company, Pittsburgh, has returned fro: 
fornia. 


J. F. King, of the accident dep: 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Yo 
has been made secretary of the relief 
G. 


farrell plant of the American Sheet & 17 


D. Gessaman, resigned. 
Daniel T. Haddock, assistant superir 


pany, has been made manager of the 
plate plant at Morgantown, W. Va., 
new duties Nov. 1. 


Robert L. Willis, formerly with th« 


ities Company, Lexington, Ky., has resig 
efficiency and steam engineer of the R 
Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio. C. ( 
chief engineer of the Republic Company 
tensive plans for increasing the efficie 

engineering department, and this work 

of 


has 


Mr. Willis. 


D. R. Wilson, treasurer Carbon St 
been made assistant to President ( 


Knight, and will fill the duties of both ; 
headquarters in the main offices at Pittsbu 
Noble, secretary, has also been appoints 
treasurer, and W. L. Geddis, for several y: 
treasurer’s department, has been mac 


harge of the accounting and cost department 


H. A. Christy, chairman of the board 


of the American Ship Building Company, 
because of differences arising in the co 
ompany. In a published statement Mr. Cl 


that the action of President Smith in throw 


in 


with certain of the directors made it 


complete the reforms in the company th 


Cwe 


» years ago. 


H. V. Lewis, who has been connecte: 


department of the Allied Machinery Co. 


ica for several months, returned from 
He will leave the company to become s¢ 
Fitchburg Machine Works, Fitchburg, M: 


turer of low-swing lathes. Referring 
France Mr. Lewis said the French 
shells about as fast as they are being 
the large shops are busy principally wit! 
high-explosive shells. 


Charles Hardy has established 


Church Street, New York, as a broker 
intimony ore, tungsten metal and ore, 
other minerals. Mr. Hardy was engaged 
for 


he 


12 years in London. In the course 
has visited forty countries. 


J. A. Post Van Der Burg, president P 


Burge & Co., Rotterdam, Holland, has open 


al 


14 Whitehall Street, New York, for 


import and export business in machine to¢ 
engineering supplies. 


the 


Marcus L. Filley, Eastern sales rep 
Deforest Sheet & Tin Plate Compan) 


appointed New York sales representativ: 
Perforating Company, and after Nov. 
both companies. 


J. N. Myers, formerly of the S. B. 5t: 


of Osceola Mills, Pa., has become plant n 
Carper Foundry & Machine Company, Mabs 


¢ 


ol 


D. A. Barrett has been appointed dist 
the Vandergrift, Leechburg and Hydé 


mills of the American Sheet & Tin Plat 
succeeding A. H. Beall resigned, to take a 


Lawrence H. Cooney, for some yeal 


ent of the rail and finishing mills at the O! 


+ 
\ 


he 


Carnegie Steel Company, Youngstov 
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e superintendent of the steel plant of 
Company, Sault St. Marie, Canada. 
Ohio works has not yet been filled. 


Wash pier --weee 3 ee 


formerly general superintendent of 
e Carnegie Steel Company, which 
Union, Lower Union, McCutcheon, 
sen plants, who resigned to go to the 
he Midvale Steel & Ordnance Com- 
eeded by Thomas Higgins, formerly } 
superintendent. David Pryde, for- 
ic of the Homestead Steel Works, 
ns. Harry Stevens, who resigned 
engineer of the Homestead Steel 
succeeded by A. W. Soderberg, for- 
echanical engineer. J. M. Milliken, ; 
k at the Duquesne Steel Works of 
Company, has resigned to go to the 
Ordnance Company and has been suc 


Martin. 


whose term as president of the 

te of Electrical Engineers expired July 

; o has for a number of years been 
the engineering department of the 
’ ‘tric & Mfg. Company, has resigned 
this company to devote his time t 
a meter which he recently invented. 
mer, who has represented the Cam- 
in Western New York, has now beet 
d territory, reporting as before t 


‘t sales manager in New York ; 


Crucible Steel Company Report 
ial report of the Crucible Stee 
Pittsburgh, has been issued cov 
of the company for the fiscal year 
It is signed by Herbert DuPuy, 


ecutive Committee, and C. C. Ram 1 , } ‘ ; 
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SEPTEMBER FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports of Iron, Steel and Machinery Continue 
on an Unprecedented Scale 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 8, 1915.—High records 
were maintained by the exports of tonnage iron and 


steel and machinery in September, according to the 
official returns of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Tonnage exports, while falling about 5 per 
cent short of the huge total of August, show an iu- 
crease of 300 per cent over September, 1914, and exceed 
by 80 per cent the high figures of September, 1913. The 
September figures for machinery broke all records for 
a single month, more than doubled the tdétal for Sep- 
tember, 1914, beat the high figures of September, 1913, 
by 25 per cent and gained 8 per cent over the unprece- 
dented total of August of this year. The nine months 
figures for tonnage commodities are more than double 
those of the corresponding period of 1914 and exceed 
by 15 per cent the high made for the same 
months of 1913. The shipments of machinery for the 
first three-quarters of the current calendar year gained 
27 per cent over 1914 and came within 5 per cent of the 
high-water mark of 1913 

The exports of iron and steel for which quantities 
are given aggregated in September 381,317 gross tons, 
as compared with 96,482 tons for the same month a 
year ago and 213,057 tons in September, 1913. The 
record of 401,298 tons in August of this year there- 
fore stands unbeaten. The total for the nine months 
ended September was 2,461,198 tons, as compared with 
1,142,979 tons for the same period of 1914 and 2,157, 
398 tons for the corresponding months of 1913. The 
slight decline recorded in tonnage exports in September 
as compared with August was due to the decrease in 
the shipments of steel bars and billets, and in this 
connection the interesting statement is made that these 
items would have exceeded the August figures but for 
the fact that large quantities of bars and billets, here- 
tofore exported as such, are now being made up into 
shrapnel before shipment and find their way in the 
customs classification of “all other manufactures of 


record 


iron and steel” or “all other explosives,” according to 
whether they are exported in an unloaded or loaded 
condition. Finished shrapnel, whether loaded or un- 


loaded, not being reported by weight, does not appear 
in the total of tonnage commodities, but it is believed 
that if this item were included in the September returns 


the remarkable record of August would have been 
materially exceeded. 
Totals of the exports of tonnage iron and steel in 


the nine 
with the 
follows: 


September and for 
1915, as compared 
1914, are as 


months ended September, 
corresponding period of 








Exports of Iron and Steel 
SEI MREE Nine M THS 
Gi G I 
4 19 i4 191 
Pig ir 7,91 9,22 714 56,929 
cra S24 0.290 277 + 
Bar 4 6,560 701 26. 603 
Wire rods 17,909 $1.59. 121.981 
Steg ur’ »4 [7 ¢ 270 298 335 
Bil 19 +.78 2 407.901 
Bol its (y 14 S19 15,401 
Hoops and bands $5t 15 6, 644 19,0: 
Horsest oe l oy 67 , O4AS 13 973 
Cut nails 10% 49 050 134 
Railroad spikes 83 600 5.525 $ R38 
Wire nails 2,079 1, 55S 42s 6,434 
All other nails, ir i t 19 938 2, 10 6,134 
Pipes and fittings *104 487 
Cast pipes and fitting ye f 16,819 6,769 
Wrought pipes and fittir 27 X 615 005 ) 0 
Radiators and cast-iror se heating 
boilers 259 a) 2,712 1,650 
Steel rails 10,508 41,060 1,773 219,494 
Galvanized iron sheets and plat 242 6, 222 10.191 64.018 
All other iron sheets and plats 488 4,524 6,469 16,101 
Steel plates 5.722 26,235 84.366 164.995 
Steel sheets 5,248 10 07, 464 72,857 
Structural iron and 4, 000 2¢ 148 , 257 165, 905 
Tin and terne plat 4,726 22 1 $4,784 105 , 065 
Barb wire 4,950 32 827 52,592 172,974 
All other wit« 4,204 21, 659 53. 621 168.061 
Total 96, 482 $81,317 1,142,979 2,461,198 
*Figures for 6 months January to June inclusive 
+Figures cover period since June 30 
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The value of September exports of 
and manufactures thereof was $38,400.00 
726,820 in August. The total value « 
for the nine months ended with Septen 1915 
$251,100,000, against $152,776,838 in the ennne diel 
period of 1914. The value of Septembe: to ata 
same commodities was $1,400,000, against 
August. The total value of these import 
months ended with September, 1915, wa 
against $22,877,803 in the corresponding 


MACHINERY EXPORTS 


Significant gains appear in the tabk ports 
machinery for September. The total wa 377 
as compared with $5,295,167 for the 
1914 and $9,846,225 for September, 191 ( 
for August of the current year, which was $11.4 
showed a gain of but $30,000 over July 
tember the August record was beaten by 
lion dollars. A highly suggestive element appears jn 4 
September figures. Heretofore the increas: 
to month has been due chiefly to the growing ments 
of metal-working machinery but in September this to 
fell nearly $400,000 short of that of August, wh 
the other hand, no less than twenty-three of the thir! 
four other items returned by the Bureau showed ; 
stantial increases. The total for the nine months ended 
September was $91,673,678 as compared with $72,617 
657 for the same month of 1914 and $97,222.09 
the three quarters of 1913. More than one-third 
total for the nine months of the current year was 
ited to metal-working machinery, which gained nearly 
300 per cent over the same period of 1914. Sixteer 
other items also showed increases, the most important 
being stationary gas engines, steam engines and parts, 
gas and water meters, milling and mining machinery, 
paper mill, shoe, sugar mill and textile machinery. 

The following table shows the total exports of ma- 
chinery for the month of September and for the nine 
months ended September, 1914 and 1915: 


Exports of Machinery 






SEPTEMBER Nint M 
1914 1915 1914 
Adding machines $18,154 $107,088 $1,103,1 
Air-compressing machinery 15, 698 66, 186 09.5 
Brewers machinery 11,929 1, 468 174,7 
Cash registers 94,981 111,379 2,897 
Parts of 7.856 4.908 $4. 478 
Cotten gins 5,737 S444 /, 
Cream separators 11, 189 26,341 268, 5 
Elevator and elevator machinery 74, 859 84,839 StS 
Electric locomotives 70,075 }. 203 75 
Gas engines, stationary 7,000 22,054 244,2 
Gasoline engines 226, 606 586,048 4,20 
“team engines 176,092 1,551,669 2,9 
All other engines 64,389 54,746 7 
Parts of 249 , 229 $37,939 2,192.7 
Laundry machinery, power 14,458 29,706 307, 785 
All other 15,52 27,375 7,4 
Lawn mowers ds 14, 622 8,520 5 
Metal-working machinery (including 
metal-working tools 50,106 3,256,973 8,4 
Meters, gas and water a 28, 734 7,153 i 
Milling machinery (flour and grist) 82,451 335,493 728,454 
Mining machinery : eae eamiale *3, 928 
Oil-well machinery 152, 637 70,694 766.7 
All other 515,055 550,437 11,239 
Paper-mill machinery 56,270 92,271 474 
Printing presses 127,171 90,138 1,65 
Pumps and pumping machinery 191,747 392,138 2,37 
Refrigerating and ice making ma- 
chinery 32,541 25 , 302 is4 
Sewing machines 27 , 782 393,635 7,15 
Shoe machinery 93 , 932 139 , 693 872, Sm 
Sugar-mill machinery 347,158 606,008 1, 156,40 
Textile machinery 69, 168 183, 120 31,4 
Typesetting machines 56,114 44,313 1,428,002 
l'ypewriting machines 221,815 505,180 6,747.15 
Windmills 55,934 90,514 : 
Woodworking machinery, saw mill 35, 642 20,579 4 
All other 58, 899 146,579 
All other machinery, and parts of 1,113,545 2,194,616 14, 45 
otal $5,295,167 12,377,389 7 


*Figures for six months, January to June inclusive 
Figures cover period since June 30 


macnil 


It will be noted that a part of the mining 
ery exported in the first three quarters of 1914 
separately reported as “oil well machinery” 2”¢ 
other” while the greater part was not separately ‘ 
sified. 


Was 


as 


IMPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL 


The imports of iron and steel for which quanune 
are given amounted to 31,814 gross tons In aia. J 
1915, as compared with 38,420 tons for the same Pr 





141 tons for September, 1913. The total 

nths of 1915 was 392,518 tons as against 
the same period of 1914 and 244,602 

t three quarters of 1913. 

g table shows the imports of tonnage 
the month of September and for the 

ded September, 1914 and 1915: 


nports of Iron and Steel 





SEPTEMBER Nine Montu 
Gross Tons Gross Tons 
1914 1915 1914 1915 
355 ) 305 4 041 1). S48 
3,975 », 27 107, 130 7 i 
2,142 ), 229 24,495 29,918 
09 SI 14.042 hy 
oF $9 % 484 
4f 2 1.740 1S 
O78 789 11. O17 S O81 
7,342 73 18. 682 0 M4 
235 ft 355 ; 
92 1 +, 704 20 
150 614 5. 42 ; 870 
38 420 31.814 234.230 192 518 


with Jan. 1, 1916, the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce will undertake to report im- 
ferromanganese separately. This is to meet 
importers and consumers of this alloy. 

W. L. C. 


Six New Worth Open-Hearth Furnaces 


ale Steel & Ordnance Company, the new 

the Worth Brothers Company, Coatesville, 
oken ground for the erection of six new 
hearth furnaces adjacent to the present steel plant. 
n these furnaces is to be pushed to early 

The company has also announced that it is 

egin building a new blooming mill which will be 
etween the steel plant and the plate mills. This 
rease the output of the plate mills considerably. 
will also be installed two 750-kw. turbo-gener- 
The company recently purchased 205 acres from 
the Craig Ridgway & Sons Company, making its total 
ngs approximately 905 acres. The plate mills 

lle are being operated up to capacity. A 
ecord for output was made in October. 

Midvale plant at Nicetown, Philadelphia, 
es of new equipment are being made, chiefly 
and electrical machinery. 

P. Stevens, chief mechanical engineer of the 
flomestead Steel Works, in which position he was 
successor to P. T. Berg, recently resigned to become 

neer of the Midvale Steel Company and Worth 

s Company. H. I. Schotter, who had been for a 
years general superintendent of the city 
Carnegie Steel Company—the Upper Union, 

Union and the variovs hoop mills—has accepted 
tment as general superintendent of the 
ts at Coatesville. 


Steel Corporation, which is headed by 

Hess of Philadelphia, and which will build a 

near Baltimore for the purpose of elec- 

manufacturing high grade steel products, has 

‘pers of incorporation. It will have $1,500,000 

st $500,000 of which is preferred. The 

re Henry Hess, Henry Lawrence Hess, Ed- 

Maltitz, P. M. Sharpless and Peter Vogel, 

~ O° Fennsylvania; Frederick W. Wood, president 

i Steel Company; Charles M. Cohn, vice-presi- 

idated Gas, Electric Light & Power Com- 

ore, and J. Kemp Bartlett, Baltimore. A 

the directors will be held this week and 
be made president. 


cos lard Serew Products Company, Detroit, 
: purchased two properties adjoining its 
Bellevue and Warren avenues and the 

Railway. Contracts will be let this month 

to the company’s buildings, and the 
property will be reserved for a modern 
ilt in the coming year. The immediate 
only sufficient to take care of output now 


+ 


+ 
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Alton Steel Hoop Plant Improved 

The Altor Stee! Hoop Company, successor to the 
Alton Steel Company, Alton, Ill., is making changes 
and improvements in its plant wherever the previous 
operation of the mill developed shortcomings. These 
improvements are principally concerned with a change 
of the heating system for the blooming mill. The old 
arrangement consisted of two flat furnaces with a hor 
izontal charging machine. The company is now in 
stalling two four-hole soaking pits, with Alliance Ma 
chine Company stripping crane and charging crane. 


The pits and cranes will be housed in a building 65 x 


175 ft. At the delivery end of the mill, it is taking out 


the present 6 x 9 in, shear and installing a Mackin 
tosh, Hemphill & Co. hot saw of a size to cut up to 
12 x 12 in. hot billets. In the boiler house it is install 


ing 1000 h. p. additional boilers, together with hydrau 
lic pumps, air compressors and boiler feed pumps 

Changes to the 18-in. mill include the relocation of 
the mill, redesigning of the drive and the installatior 
of tables after the second and fourth passes \ hot 
aw designed to cut up to 6 in. round is being installed 
in place of the present billet shear. At the open-hearth 
furnace a number of minor changes ate being made, 
chief among which is the abandonment of the 2000-Ib 
ingot used by the old concern and the substitution of 
equipment for a 5000-lb. ingot. 

At the hoop mills the run-out tables will be entirely 
remodeled and some slight changes made at the coiler 
and shears. The water pumping plant will be changed, 
and the improvements to this department will include 
the installation of a 50,000-gal. Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel Company tank. 

The plant will be taken over and operated by the 
Alton Steel Hoop Company, and it is the belief of the 
new owners that when these improvements are com 
pleted they will have a very efficient operating unit and 
satisfying source of supply for their customers. They 
expect to begin to roll steel on Jan. 1, 1916. 


Steel Corporation Extensions 


Announcement was made in THE IRON AGE, Sept. 30, 
of the large appropriation made by the finance com 
mittee of the United States Steel Corporation for ex 
tensive additions to the South Chicago works of the 
Illinois Steel Company. In a statement issued last 
week Chairman Gary said that the new installations 
will include two 100-ton tilting open-hearth fur 
naces. This duplexing plant and the auxiliary equip 
ment are expected to cost about $2,000,000. At the same 
time Judge Gary referred to the authorization just 
given for the construction of a wire rod mill at the 
Cuyahoga works of the American Steel & Wire Com 
pany, Cleveland. It is expected to push the work so 
that the mill will be in operation in the second half of 
1916. 

The improvements at the South Works of the Ili 
nois Steel Company, referred to above, include the 
installation of three twin tandem gas-driven blowing 
engines, each having a capacity of 45,000 cu. ft. of free 
air per minute. The two tilting open hearth furnace 
will be used in conjunction with the present Besseme: 
converter plant. This duplexing capacity will add ap- 
proximately 40,000 tons monthly to the open hearth 
steel output of South Works. The installation of the 
duplexing process will involve some necessary improve 
ments at the Bessemer plant 


The following publication was made by the Ameri 
can Steel Foundries following the meeting of the di 
rectors in New York last week: “The American Stee! 
Foundries has closed munitions contracts aggregating 
a little less than $18,000,000. The machining will be 
done by the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company 
and the Pollak Steel Company will furnish part of the 
forgings. The regular business of the company is im 
proving. All plants are running, and it is expected 
that they will be up to full capacity next month.” The 
report for nine months ended Sept. 30 showed a deficit 
after all charges and depreciation of $430,128. In the 
September quarter the deficit was $123,000 
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Pittsburgh and Nearby Districts 


Press reports regarding the orders for war muni- 
tions taken by the LaBelle Iron Works, Steubenville, 
Ohio, have been much exaggerated. The company has 
recently taken contracts for a moderate amount of high 
carbon steel bars to be furnished to the Allies, and 
states that the amount involved is only a fractional 
part of that reported in the daily press, and that it 
proposes to take care of its domestic trade, the demand 
from which at present is taking the greater part of its 
output. All departments of its plant are running full, 
except the pipe and sheet mills. 

The Federal Radiator Company, New Castle, Pa., 
expects to start its plant, formerly owned by the Penn 
Motor Car Company, in partial operation the latter 
part of this month. It has been making such additions 
to equipment as were necessary to manufacture cast- 
iron radiators and house-heating boilers. 

The Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company, Curry 
Suilding, Pittsburgh, which is making some additions 
to its plant, has purchased one 24-in. and one 48-in. 
open-gap punch of the plain jaw type, equipped with 
special multiple attachments for punching plates, from 
the Cleveland Punch & Shear Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The Franklin Foundry Company, Franklin, Pa., has 
been organized with a capital of $25,000, and will build 
a plant for the manufacture of steel castings. 

The American Vacuum Can Company has plans to 
build a plant near Charleston, W. Va., for the manu- 
facture of vacuum milk cans and other sheet metal 
articles. It is said the company will install machinery 
to make 100,000 cans per day, and will erect a building 
150 x 200 ft. 

No. 8 open-hearth furnace in the plant of the Brier 
Hill Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio, has _ been 
started, increasing the capacity about 15 per cent. This 
plant is now equipped with eight 85 to 90-ton furnaces, 
and two more are being added. 

After being idle more than a year the works of 
the American Steel Foundries at Sharon, Pa., has been 
ordered to resume work. It employs about 600 men 
when running full. W. C. Fletcher is general super- 
intendent. 

The monthly meeting of the Association of Iron and 
Steel Electrical Engineers will be held in the Seventh 
Avenue Hotel, Pittsburgh, on the evening of Nov. 13. 
The subject for the evening will be “Electric Current 
Collectors for Locomotives, Cars, Ore Bridges, Cranes, 
etc., including Third Rail Systems, Main and Trolley, 
Collectors on Cranes, etc.” 

The Independent Bridge Company, Pittsburgh, has 
secured a site of 11 acres on Neville Island, which has 
rail and river shipping facilities, and it expects to com- 
mence in a short time the erection of a new plant, which 
will have about three times the capacity of its present 
plant, located on Beaver Avenue, North Side, Pitts- 
burgh. The company will be in the market for cranes 
and other equipment. 

The Driggs-Seabury Ordnance Company, Sharon, Pa., 
has taken an order for about 116,000 6-in. shells for a 
foreign government. The amount of the contract is 
said to be about $2,000,000. With other large orders 
for war munitions, this is expected to keep the plant 
in full operation for some months. 


On Sunday, Nov. 7, union molders employed in the 
brass, iron and steel foundries in Pittsburgh, held a 
meeting and decided by a vote of 420 to 18 to make a 
demand for an 8-hr. day at the same rate of wage which 
is now paid for 9 hr. In the event of the refusal of 
the employers to grant the demand, it will be referred 
by the men to the International Executive Board for 
approval. If this board sanctions the demand a strike 
will be calied. It is said that over 1300 men are affected. 

The Thomas Carlin’s Sons Company, Pittsburgh, re- 
ports among recent orders the following: Bryden Horse 
Shoe Company, two No. 38 belt-driven shears; Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Company, two 8-ft. self-discharging 
grinding pans; Western Iron & Pipe Company, Tulsa, 
Okla., one No. 5 shear; U. S. Engineer Office, two 
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10 x 10 link motion engines for oper: 
Ohio River lock, and valve gate ope 
for a Monongahela River lock. 

The Aluminum Company of An: Pittshs 
is negotiating for the purchase of th: , a 
the Southern Aluminum Company, nea: | 
Nothing definite has yet been done, b 
that the purchase will shortly be effect 

The waterworks and sewage board, | 
Va., will receive bids until Nov. 26 fo) 
of two gas engines and two pumps nUniee 
pumping station. G. W. Fuller, 170 Broadway ¥ 
York, consulting engineer, has plans a: 

The Republic Iron & Steel Company, \ 
Ohio, expects to have its two new 90-1 
furnaces completed on or about Jan. | 
and butt weld pipe furnaces being erect 
pany will not be completed until later. The 75 x 
by-product ovens are now in full operatio; 
company is making enough coke to supp 
furnaces in the Youngstown district. 

Kittanning furnace, at Kittanning, 
leased by the Jones & Laughlin Steel Compa 
Nov. 9 to make ferromanganese. It 
turn out from 150 to 175 tons per day 

The Pittsburgh Steel Company, | 
Pittsburgh, is adding three 90-ton furnac« 
hearth steel plant at Monessen, Pa. 

The Standard Steel Car Company of P irs 
adding three 75-ton furnaces to its open-heart! 
plant at Butler, Pa. 

The contract for a two-high reversing mil! capabh 
of rolling plates up to 6 in. thick and 15 ft. wide f 
deck protection on battleships for the Imperial Ste 
Works, Osaka, Japan, was taken by the Morgan Engi 
neering Company, Alliance, Ohio, instead of the Morgal 
Construction Company, Worcester, Mass., as stated 
THE IRON AGE of last week. 





Among contracts recently taken by the Asbest 
Protected Metal Company, Pittsburgh, are asbestos pro 
tected metal corrugated sheets for the new spelte 
plant of the American Steel & Wire Company, Donora 
Pa., roofing and siding material for new municipal pie 
35 at San Francisco, and several buildings for t 
Bethlehem Steel Company, South Bethlehem, | 
Among new large jobs taken for asbestos 
crete construction are buildings for the B: 
pany, Canton, Ohio, and new factory building 
Curtis Bay Distilling Company, Baltimore. 


New Installations of Heroult Electric Furnaces 


The United States Steel Corporation has g 
licenses for the installation of six Heroult ele 
furnaces as follows: 


The Albani Power Company, Annistor \ 
lurnace 

The Crucible Steel Casting Company, ‘ 
ton furnace 

The Monarch Steel Casting Company, Sto 
ton furnace 

The Universal Rolling Mill Company, Bi 


6-ton furnace 


The Carbon Steel Company, Pittsburgh, 
nace 
The Braebur1 Steel Company, Sraebur 


With these new contracts the tota 
Heroult furnaces operating or contracted 
United States and Canada is 36. 


The Inland Steel Casting Company, Te 
Ind., is now manufacturing annealed stee 
leable castings on its own account. T! 
would like to receive catalogs of equipm« 
plies required in its operations. 


Sarah furnace of the Kelly Nail & Iron ' 
Ironton, Ohio, was blown out Nov. 3 for reinins 
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Smbargo on Steel Exports 


e possible prohibition of exports of 

h Government, intimated in a cable- 
in THE IRON AGE of Oct. 21, the 

e London Jronmonger of Oct. 23 is 


has been forthcoming of the rumor 
steel from the United Kingdom may 
d It 


consideration, but that their decision 


is believed that the authorities 


lity of the works, under the present 
ever-increasing demands for Bkoverr 
nplete prohibition of steel exports 
step that it will certainly not be er 
ed imperative It is recognized that 

exchange is largely dependent upot 
general export trade and the stoppage 
hardly fail to exercise a detrimental 

Moreover, foreign and colonial 
more than ever into the Americar 


it might be difficult afterwards for 


store some of these connections, es 
! t ilready been restricted severely 
ng licenses for export Another 
rices Every additional order booked 
nufacturers tends to ser prices 
tish purchaser, but these consideratiot 
t bend to military necessity That 


Lake Ore Shipments in October 


hipments down the Lakes from the 
egion in October were 7,146,873 gross 
with 4,242,392 tons in October, 1914 

» of 2,904,481 tons or 68.46 per cent. 

the shipments were 7,863,146 tons. The 
gives the October and season shipments 
the corresponding figures for 1914 in gross 


tober, October, To Nov. 1, To Nov. i, 
1915 1914 1915 1914 
128,399 421,341 4,940,081 3,440,992 





2,671 265,861 2,836,203 1,651,579 
66,170 487,829 4,695,752 3,229,746 
1,442,216 7,348,916 10,920,469 
918,144 14,108,571 6,197,043 


707,001 7,886,916 5,511,976 


4.242.392 
se te,ovu 


(68.46%) 





41,816,439 30,951,805 
10,864,634 (35.10%) 
percentage to Nov. 1, 1915, was 33.74 
‘cent last year, while the Great North- 
superior shipped only 15.14 per cent of 
ear against 32.9 per cent to Nov. 1, 1914. 
Nov. 1, this year, of 10,864,634 tons, or 
ontrasts with a decrease of 14,847,715 
1914, or 32.42 per cent. The season 
year may run close to 47,000,000 tons. 


rench Purchasing Commission 


ir, formerly French consul genera! 
La., reached New York Monday, ac- 
other members of the French In- 
mercial Commission. They state that 
arrange to purchase large quantities 
and steel, machinery and industrial 
structing and modernizing French 
he war is over. Mr. Damour is now 
opriations of the French Chamber of 
labor-saving machinery is mentioned 
issist in making up for the loss of 
While not a government organiza- 
sion is said to be backed by the large 
and commercial organizations as well 
bankers. They plan to remain in this 
nonths, with New York as headquar 
to industrial centers. 


\merican Society of Marine Draftsmen 
Conn., Nov. 12, a series of three indus- 
ture films will be shown, illustrating 

of the product of the National Tube 
the ore to the final finishing operations. 
ne pictures involved eight months’ work. 
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Cot. T. E. Vickers, of Vickers, Ltd., formerly 
Vickers Sons & Maxim, died in London, England, Oct. 
19, aged 82 years. He introduced into Great Britain 


a method of manufacturing steel castings, bells and 

rings for rolling-stock tires \ double rolling mill fo: 

olling railroad tires from punched blooms was one 

of his inventions. He received the Howard quinquen- 
; 


nial prize given by the Institution of Civi 


“in recognition of the part 


i KE yineers 
taken during his career i 
developing and improving the production of steel for 


important engineering purposes.” He made a succes 


of the open-hearth process in the 70’s when there wa 
ittle knowledge and whe nstrume wccurate 
measurement of temperatu e were ACKINY 

CHARLES H. ( ONOVER, president of H ird Spence! 
Bartlett & Co., hardware jobbers, Chicago, died id 
denly Nov. 4, at a time when his recovery from ar 
attack of penumonia was confidently expected. He was 
68 years old and had been associated with his company 


fo i4 years He was born at Ea ton, Pa., and re 
moved with his parents to Buffalo when 12 years old 
After receivi ta his education in the pubil schools he 
entered the employ of Pratt & Co., hardware met 
chants. In 1871 Mr. Conover removed to Chicago and 


became a buyer for the house of which he was destined 


to rise to the head He grew to occupy) prominent 
place in the business affairs of Chicag: 

HENRY BENJAMIN SMITI ipery safety and 
labor, Joliet works, Illinois Steel Company, died Nov. 
7 at Joliet, Ill., aged 53 years He was born in San 


Franciseo and entered the employ of the 
Company in 1878 His uncle, Horace 8 
that time general superintendent of the 


Smith served iu 


i Joliet Steel 
Smith, was at 
ompany. Mr. 
the Spanish-American war as captain 
He was one of 
the first to take up safety work in the 


of a volunteer regiment from Joliet 
plants of the 
Illinois Steel Company, having pee! appol ted safety 
inspector at the Joliet works in 1893, and his achieve 


ments in this cause have been most notable He leave 


his widow and one son 


Isaac L. Rice died Nov. 2 at Hotel Ansonia, 
New York City, aged 65 years. He wa 
the Car Lighting & Power Company 


terests In a dozen or more otne! 


president of 
ind held large i 


rporations He wa 


graduated from Columbia University in 1880, studied 
law and for several years was a lecturer in the Colum 
bia Law School and instructor in political science. lh 


1886 he became 


he took a leading part in 


a promoter and as a railroad lawye! 
reorganizatior and litiga 
tions. He Was a pionee! n foundit Y the storage bat 
tery industry in this country and became president of 


the Electric Vehicle Company He le: widow 
and six children. 
OTIS WINSLOW EVERETT, vice-president Samuel 


Winslow Skate Mfg. Company, Worcester, Mass., wa 
killed Nov. 4 in an automobile accident in which his 
son Lewis was also injured. Mr. Everett was born in 
Newton, Mass., March 22, 1852. He et 
of his uncle, Samuel Winslow, i 
been connected continuously with the company since a 


tered the employ 
June, L876, and had 
an employee and official. 


Epwarp L. 
Company, Terryville, Conn., died Nov. 2 in 


GAYLORD, former president Eagle Lock 
Bridgeport, 
Conn., where he had made his home for many year 

Starting in life as 
nected with the lock industry and during his long a 
tivity in that business took out over eighty patents for 


a clock maker, he soon became con 


locks and lock and key making machinery 


WILLIAM H. WHiTte, Jr., who for the last 50 years 
had been connected with the Otis Elevator Company, 
died Nov. 2 at his home in New York City, aged 54 
years. He was a member of the board of governors 
and assistant treasurer of the Engineers’ 
also a member of the 


Club, was 


Railroad Club. 
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NEW ENGLAND LABOR TROUBLES 


Machine Shop Situation at Hartford, Worcester 
and Other Cities 


Although the situation at the plant of the Pratt & 
Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn., continues to im- 
prove and the officials remain firm in their determina- 
tion to grant none of the strikers’ demands, the labor 
agitators are very active among the employees of the 
other manufacturing concerns of the city. As a result 
of their efforts there are strikes in the plants of the 
Hart & Hegeman Mfg. Company, the Arrow Electric 
Company, the Billings & Spencer Company, the Taylor 
& Fenn Company, the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. 
Company, the Underwood Typewriter Company, the 
Jewell Belting Company and the Rhodes Mfg. Com- 
pany, according to reports in the local press. Officials 
of the concerns affected assert that only a small part 
of their employees have gone out and none have been 
compelled to close down. Only a few polishers are out 
at Colt’s and the polishers are the only ones out at the 
Underwood plant. The labor leaders have announced 
that there will be no general strike at the Underwood 
Company at present, as the shop is not well enough 
organized. At the plant of the Billings & Spencer Com- 
pany, the drop forgers signed the following paper and 
appointed a committee to present it to F. C. Billings, 
vice-president of the company: 


We, the undersigned, had nothing t« 


» do with appointing a 
ommittee to wait on Mr. Billings regarding eight hours We 
are perfectly satisfied with conditions as they are and appre 
iate the efforts of the company to keep them up to their 


present standing 


That the Hartford manufacturers intend to take the 
same firm stand as was taken in Providence and Worces- 
ter is shown by the statement issued Nov. 2 by Charles 
L. Taylor, president of the Manufacturers’ Association 
of Hartford County and head of the Taylor & Fenn 
Company. After referring to the conditions existing 
before the strike, as exemplified in particular at the 
Pratt & Whitney Company’s plant, where productive 
capacity has been doubled many times in the past year 
and wages advanced until the company “is actually pay- 
ing the highest wages of any machine tool building con- 
cern in this country,” the statement says: 

Yet, utterly disregarding this spirit of progr 


of 
prog 


ssiveness and 
fair dealing, the Pratt & Whitney Company was assailed by 
the agitator, and some of its men induced to walk the streets 
In the summer and fall of 1914 this same plant was running 


four days a week because of the business depression 


Hartford is having a demonstration of the conditions 
caused by misrepresentatio! nd false promises. Able-bodied, 
skillful mechanics are seen walking the streets with tag boxes 
begging for money, while the positions the left at which the 
earned more money than ever before await them Families 
ire suffering: the landlord and grocer are embarrassed, not 
because there is no work, but because the breadwinner has 
been misled by the agitator 

I have h every opportunity of discussing the existing in 
dustrial situation witl great many of the manufacturers of 
Hartford, ar t is my opinion that not a single demand w 
be granted d no reduction in the running time can be seri 
ously considered during these abnormal times 


The 3000 striking silverworkers of the Meriden and 
Wallingford, Conn., plants of the International Silver 
Company, rejected at a meeting, Nov. 2, the com- 
promise offer of the company which was substantially a 
nine-hour day with ten hours’ pay. The strike has 
since extended to the Rogers & Bro. Company branch at 
Waterbury. 

Labor conditions at New Haven, Conn., are but 
little changed. It is reported that some of the former 
employees are returning to work at the New Haven 
Clock Company and that over 400 hands are now back 
at work. The company employs about 2000 hands. 


WORCESTER MANUFACTURERS CITE STRIKE FAILURES 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST 
Some of the manufacturers in Worcester, Mass.. 


state that they are securing some help from outside the 
city and that some of their old employees are returning 


ll, 19 . 
to work. As a whole, however, th 
change in the situation. Some days a; 
ers announced that they were prepared init 
of 1187 men who had secured jobs e a 


left the city. As the place most freg , om - 
is Bridgeport, the secretary of the V 
National Metal Trades Association, in 
lished in a local paper, Nov. 7, includ 
letters purporting to show the real cond 
port. One such letter to a Worcester 
business agent of the union said: “| 
of the 22d would say that Bridgepo: 
overcrowded, and I would advise you t LV awa 
things get straightened out. There hag | i, a 
rush from Woréester that men are wa 
in search of work.” 

Two paragraphs of special inter: the ¥ 
Trades Association statement, becaus 
the employers’ viewpoint clearly, are th 


Whatever Worcester merchants and 
Soard of Conciliation and Arbitration 1 
attitude of Worcester employers toward 
Worcester or toward organized labor, it 
employers, and particularly the member 
Branch, National Metal Trades Asso 
carefully the problems of competitior 
chusetts manufacturers have to cont ‘nad, 
the phenomenal development of such o}; 
Hartford, Boston, Providence, Detroit, I: 
others which could be mentioned. 

It is one thing to have public service corpor 
New England controlled by organized labor 
public wants to pay the price, but it is quite 
to have the labor union restrictions plac: 
manufacturers competing with such ities 
Cleveland, Hartford and Providence, wher 
union organizers have failed within a few s t 
the hours of labor or the rates of wages. 









« 


It is reported that the 350 striking employees of tt 
Springfield Metal Body Company, Springfield, Mas 
will return to work, a satisfactory compromise havin 
been reached. It is understood that the basis of settl 
ment is a 50-hr. week immediately and a 48-hr. wed 
when certain contracts are completed. There is to} 
no reduction in wages and time and a half is to be pa 
for overtime and double time for Sundays and ho 
days. 

The strike at the Union Twist Drill Company, Ath 
Mass., appears to be over, although it has not bee 
formally called off. 


New Electric Steel Plant to Use the Rennerfel 
Furnace 


An electric steel plant is being erected Bell 
Isle, Richmond, Va., by the Old Dominion Iron & Na 
Works Company of that city. It is to contain W 
4-ton electric steel furnaces capable of turning ™ 
40 tons of ingots per day which will be rolled 
commercial bars in the company’s mills. A further ® 
stallation of three times the amount as a maximum 
contemplated if the local and contiguous market 
absorb the product. The principal raw materia 
be miscellaneous steel scrap. The finished mate 
will be commercial steel bars and billets for the mam 
facture of forging billets. Operation of the ne' 
is planned for early in 1916. 

The Rennerfelt electric steel furnace, dest! 
THE IRON AGE, Jan. 15, 1914, will be used 
will be its first installation in the United 5t 
company also announces that a Baily el 
will be installed for heating billets and for us 
soaking pit for ingots. 


The Alan Wood Iron & Steel Company, P 
is doing preliminary work at Conshohocke! 
the addition of two open-hearth furnaces 
The lay-out provides for three new furnaces 


The Monterey Iron & Steel Company, ” 
Mexico, will make extensive improvements * 
and steel plant. 





ING MACHINE-TOOL PLANTS 


Obt | on National-Acme and Wind- 
npany’s Plants by Shell Maker 


8 pos Mfg. Company, Boston, of which 
' head, has obtained options on the 
onal-Acme Mfg. Company, Cleve- 
Windsor Machine Company, Spring- 
largest manufacturers of multiple- 
ew machines, for which there has 
demand incidental to the manufac- 
fuses and parts for shells. Both 
th orders for months ahead. That 
osed is regarded as a foregone con- 
le because of information it has at 
v is substantiated by the fact that 
inder way for the formation of a 
take over the two companies. 
\N ho is treasurer and general manager 
Steam Gauge & Valve Company, Bos- 
ago obtained a large English con- 
shells and fuses, and subsequently 
lers of large size. Immediately after 
sining contract Mr. Phillips’s company 
behas Critchley Machine Screw Company and 
Machine Screw Company, both at 
and the Paterson Rubber Company, 
The Critchley plant at the time of its 
rchas orking on a fuse contract, and plans 
egun for its extension. At that time it 
the R. B. Phillips Mfg. Company 
itomatic screw machinery to the value 
g Cleveland. Altogether hundreds of ma- 
t irchased by the company. In October 
terests purchased from the Equitable 
New York, a paper plant at Ports- 
\. H., which originally cost $2,000,000, and at 
eported that Mr. Phillips had obtained 
I act for shells valued at $20,000,000 
yg J. | ‘i gan & Co. 
T Pp ps Mfg. Company is associated, in 
war munitions, with the East Jer- 
Paterson, N. J., which is making 
ells. It is understood that the com- 
ve contracts for 3, 6, 9 and 11 in. 
rillespie Company, a large construc- 
nterested in the East Jersey Pipe 
gular line of which is making lock 
which has purchased large numbers 
handle its shell work. 
e Mfg. Company has an authorized 
200,000, practically all of which has 
e its organization in 1901 has been 
fitable enterprise. In addition to 
chines it has a large products de- 
es its products in stock at its branch 
" Street, New York. The Windsor Ma- 
ontrolled by the Potter & Johnston 
Pawtucket, R. L., which makes auto- 


ips Mfg. Company in the past few 
eavoring to buy ninety automatic 
is understood that when it takes 
\cme and Windsor plants, present 
ed, after which the output will be 
ugh J. P. Morgan & Co. until their 
itisfied. 


>teel for Saws and Knives 


on a large scale of high-grade 
ws, knives, ete., the Simonds Mfg. 
icted with the United States Stee! 
nse and with the American Bridge 
stalling of a 5 to 6 gross ton 
electric melting furnace at its 
rt, N. Y. This company procured 
se in the United States and a 500- 
talled at the steel mill, then in Chi- 
tal purposes. When the steel mill 
rt in 1910 this furnace was moved 
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as part of the regular equipment. In 1914 it was dis- 
mantled and a larger furnace designed and built by 
the company’s engineers, following very closely the 
original Siemens type with one electrode in the hearth 
and one through the roof. Results obtained from these 
two furnaces have indicated that a larger furnace of 


the type now building would be desirable. The furnace 
and auxiliaries are of designs based on the experience 
of the Société Electro-Métallurgique Francaise and 
the United States Steel Corporation Construction of 
buildings, auxiliary equipment and the furnace itself 


is well under way, and it is hoped to have the fur 
nace under power by Jan. 1, 1916 


Extras Charged on Large Rivets 


Our readers will be interested at this time in the 
details of the 


“Large Rivet List” covering base sizes 


and extras, adopted by the manufacturers and made 


effective Oct. 15, 1912. The list is as follows 
, ’ 
b e 1 
Structural rivets, sta 
he ial in Kees OT! 4 
Welgning 2 } bt ‘ ~ 
: x 
Bi | é s 
rn ids | Z < i 
veigh » 
gt £ iu ig 
Ship rivets, sta i} 
Straight t s | i 
bags w gehing ‘ ng 
Stan urd I s Per 
‘ Lb 
] a ! $\ ) 
« « a i ' ( in , 
» Rivets larg ! 1 | l ? 
‘+. Lengths 1 l ) 
Lengths betwee 
6. Lengths over “2 
Flat } t ; 
\ All s count S } a e 
1 Sw I vets 2 
f Spe } S ther t oul 5 
mu l gt 2° 
1 “Sy i or y T ’ ~ 
® tons r S ! 16 
Rivets pac i 10 
No shipme | 
t 
1 
' i t 
4 4 : 
‘ rice 
t 
6. Hie ‘ 


German Steel Shipments Still Declining 


September shipments of the German Steel Work 
Union were 246,840 metric tons agair 250,080 tons in 
August. This is the lowest record since November, 
1914, the deliveries showing a constantly decreasing 
tendency since February, 1915. These contrast with an 
average monthly delivery of 528,204 tons in 1913. The 
September shipments were made up of 67,220 tons of 
semi-finished steel, 117,426 of railroad material and 


62,194 tons of shapes 


The Luther Grinder Mfg. Company, 285 South 
Water Street, Milwaukee, Wis., made ter arge export 
shipments of tool and other grinders last week They 
went to orders from South America, South Africa 
and India. The company is experiencing the greatest 
rush in its history, stating that none of its business is 


on war account. 


The Wright Wrench & Forging Company, Canton, 
Ohio, has just completed a large addition to its forging 
plant, greatly increasing both the drop forge depart 
ment and the department for making all kinds of drawn 
machinery forgings. This largely increased capacity 
enables the company to take care of orders promptly 


The Electric Controller & Mfg. Company, Cleve 
land, Ohio, has closed a deal to take over the adjoining 
plant of the Van Dorn & Dutton Company. The latter 
company has under way the erection of a large new 
plant on another site and will continue to occupy its 
present quarters until the new plant is completed. 
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Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Report 


The Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Company, Roanoke, 
Va., has issued its thirteenth annual report, which 
covers operations for the year ended June 30, 1915. It 
shows gross earnings of $2,844,165.34 and a loss for 
the year of $244,722.40, against gross earnings of 
$4,262,508 and a loss of $117,606 in the previous year. 
The general balance sheet as of June 30, 1915, is as 
follows: 


( $ 7,841 
bea 12,787.98 
Se rt ‘ 7,363.26 
~ , 4 i0 
S S er é 9°? rf 
4 l I eival 90.8 
I | re 004.86 
\ Lm ishiers Sul 
S j 6.40 
( ' gs —s : 
( c ’ rf x2 
— =} ter 
5 4 
cotine r ‘ 
Raw { S < 
Suppl 4 DF 
Vierctl t | 
; 16.823 
S g 34 
f } 
{ 
j 
} st n p }  ¢ 
rt ( & ( 004 
dz ! ers { 9 
t pa 6S GF 
Bills px ibl 94.26 
\ ounts D } O_69 
Bond interes C ’ 
I ‘ I \ ( X ¢ 
( 600.00 
t 1 rT t 


During the year the company expended $183,717.85 
for improveme! ts to owned properties and >1 1,751.98 
for improvements to leased properties. Operating and 
other accounts were charged during the year with 
$103,105.85 as a fund for depreciation of coal lands, 
$2,798.50 fund for depreciation of ore lands, $182,931.57 
fund for depreciation of improvements to owned prop- 
erties, $51,625.49 fund for depreciation of improvements 
to leased properties and $16,355.50 fund for furnace re- 
pairs, making a total for these purposes of $356,816.91. 

The company retired by purchase seven Virginia 
Iron, Coal & Coke Company first mortgage bonds cost- 
ing $5,800, fifteen Carter Coal & Iron Company bonds 
costing $14,835 and purchased real estate to the amount 


of $58,625 


The company made a profit during the year of 
$405,242.32 in the operation of its coal mines, $6,336.67 
in the operation of its coke ovens and $11,921.02 in the 


operation of its grist mills, and lost $10,239.30 in the 
operation of furnaces and $6,686.67 in the operation of 
foundries and shops 

From the accompanying statement by President 


John B. Newton, the following remarks are taken: 


“The year ended June 30, 1915, was an unprofitable 
one for the manufacturer of pig iron in this country, 
and your company was not an exception to the rule. 
There was very little demand throughout the year, and 
prices hovered constantly around the actual cost of pro 
luction. On account of the slight demand and the very 
low prices ruling, we were not justified in operating 
one of our furnaces, and even then found it neces 
to increase the stock of pig iron on hand 30,089 
making total stock on hand at the end of the fiscal 
A? 114,284 tons We put into effect rral economies 
hich ibsta? lly reduced h ) ) mar ifac 
tured during year al 1 fe oI ! hat we wi 
be enabled to continue to manufacture under the re- 
duced cost basis he itlook for the ensuing year, 
ased upe t é Vv encouraging 


he Dp e} i tior 

Reports from Butte, Mont., state that the Anaconda 
Copper Company intends to make zine production an 
mportant part of its business and that it will build a 
SOO p 1 ( é t | IIc 


The New Rate of Railroad in 


The Railway Age Gazette in cal 
railroad buying as “beginning to lo 
times,” says that in its issue of Oct 
orders for no less than 90 locomotiv: 
cars, 74,500 tons of rails, making th 
October the best for the year, with th: 
third week in May, when the Pennsy 
order for 50 engines and 16,145 cars 
fourth week of October made the thi 
cant, for in the former there were rep 
177 locomotives, 12,889 cars and 215,0 
The orders for new locomotives in th: 
October had a value of approximately 
passenger cars $240,000, for freigh 
$20,000,000 and for rails $8,000,000. | 
domestic orders for freight cars totaled . 
pared with 67,820 up to Oct. 30, last 
is most important, for the first time 
for locomotives and freight cars passé 
for a like number of weeks. 

Cars ordered in October are rep 
which is next to the total of the larg: th th 
year. At present the buying is genera 
weekly more active. For the first weel N 
the estimate is that 4150 cars were bought. Th 
so far this year is 108,365, as against & 
and 147,000 in 1913. Orders this yea) 
exceed those in 1913. 


Expansion at the Japanese Imperial Steel Work 

Extensions in progress at the Jap 
Steel Works at Wakamatsu, according to the Briss 
Consul at Shimonoseki, comprise an open-hearth pla 
a blooming mill, a bar mill, a plate mill and a benm 
as well as a small zinc refining plant. The open-heart 
addition consists of four furnaces, a mixer, ten ga 
producers and ten cranes of various sizes. The bloom 
ing mill is German, but the plate mill has been awardef 
to the Japanese representatives of an American firm 
The benzol plant has been placed with a British firm 
With the extensions completed, the capacity of the en 
tire plant per year is estimated at 60,000 
rails, 150,000 tons of shapes and bars, 80,000 t 
plates and sheets, 35,000 tons of wire rods and 2 
tons of miscellaneous steel products. The ber 
put is put at 2400 tons and the refine 
tons. The output of finished steel fo: 
1914-15 was 230,239 tons. 

In order to cope with the ore which 
be available from the Han Yeh Ping n 
China, a further extension, to be sprea 
years, is contemplated at a cost of £3,500 
the preference apparently shown to othe 
manufacturers the statement is made that B 
were too high, compared with the Amer 







The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company, M 
Wis., added 360 men to its payroll in Uct 
now employing approximately 5200 w 
operations are on the basis of 80 pe 
main offices in West Allis, it is stated t! 
growing steadily in nearly every depart 

\ further advance of $3 per ton ha 
prices of all kinds of chain. The marke 
and likely to be higher. The price o1 
straight link proof coil chain in effect 
for delivery over the remainder of tl 
per 100 lb., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

It is now expected that mill operat 
of the Minnesota Steel Company at D 
be started Nov. 17. The coke ovens 
coke Oct. 25, and on Nov. 6 the first 
‘furnaces was received from the mines 

The Standish Chain Company, Kk 
recently established a new plant, has 
lowing officers: President, G. O. Fa! 
president, W. S. Kent; secretary and 
Woodward. 





Possible Tax on War Munitions 
» C., Nov. 10, 1915.—(By Wire.) 


. has undertaken an investigation to 
P ticability of a tax on war munitions 

it could be raised by such a levy. 
a e Treasury has instructed the Com- 


al Revenue to forward to each col- 
dules to be filled out by each plant 
making war material, showing 

d values. 
such a tax is yet in embryo, as 
tment is canvassing the possibilities 
.ethods of raising much needed ad- 
The officials are making a special 
whether the burden of the tax 
jomestic manufacturer or on his cus- 
ae verent foreign governments, and to 
ontracts will be inquired into. The 
information is that under existing 
ifacturers would have to pay the 
he levy should be proposed to Con- 
ontracts would be made at figures 
the tax. It is understood that all 
the United States would be free of 


ollecting a munitions tax to be paid 

sumer, it has been proposed to re- 

not at the factory, as is done with 

venue taxes, but on the exportation 

nderstanding being that title to mu- 

purchaser at the port of exit be- 

suggestion is not likely to be seri 

for the reason that the constitution 
the levying of a tax on exports. 

timation that manufacturers might 

ation sought by the Government 

tors of internal -revenue, it should be 

te improbable, as any well-informed 

se his clients that inasmuch as the 

indoubted right to levy such a tax, 

is the right to take all necessary 

formation to be used as a basis for 

t mount to be realized and the best 
the assessment. Ww. L. C. 


A Crisis in the Chinese Lead Market 


veloped in the lead trade in China, 
il General George E. Anderson of 
importation of lead is practically cut 
tralian Government as a war meas- 
export of lead so that the Hong 
her Chinese markets are in serious 


ars imported into China in 1914 
net tons, valued at $577,597, as com- 
ns in 1913, valued at $562,176. Sheet 

1 in 1914 was 230 tons. Nine-tenths 

ame from Australia. Arrivals of 
amounted to only 3000 tons, and 
out $112 per ton as compared with 
lhe effect of this shortage is felt par- 
trade, a large quantity of lead being 
ring lead sheets to line tea chests. 


mpany, Milwaukee, Wis., manu 


motors for motor 


gasoline 
ent, ete., is occupying its new 

Avenue and Mitchell Street, 
all the equipment of the forme: 
ie and Park Street, Milwaukee, 
shops, but the downtow: 
ndoned until the end of 


and guests will be erected, one 


ne Northern Ure Compar Y, and 
Y., by the Northern Iron Com- 
. ide comfortable housing and 


lable in small and remote 
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Fire at Bethlehem Steel Company’s Plant 


The north and east wings of the No. 4 machine shop 
of the Bethlehem Steel Company, South Bethlehem, 
Pa., suffered damage by fire on the morning of Nov. 10 

The shop is a four-story brick and steel building, 
and the wings in which the fire started are 60 x 340 ft 


in size. The fire started on the first floor and was 
caused by a short-circuit of electric wires, igniting oil 
at one end of the smaller boring mills at about 5 a. m 
No other shops are affected. 

The following has been taken from a statement is 
sued by Vice-President A. D. Mixsell of the company 


No. 4 machine shop was equipped with part of the 
smaller machine tools used in ordnance work and while 


the loss is serious it will be the policy of the company 


to start to rebuild and replace. The shop normally em 
ploys about 1500 men, who will of course be used t 
advantage in other shops of the plant. It no 

sible at this writing to make an estimate of the los 

Splendid aid was given getting the fire under contro 
by the different borough fire departm: vorking it 
onjunction with the steel company’s f department 


and high-pressure system 


Steel Corporation Orders Show Largest Gain 


\y increase of 84;.834 t how the tate 
ment of the Steel Corporation’s infiiled rders as of 
Orc l the total being 6.165.452 tor 5. a ompared 
with 5.317.618 tons on Sept 0 The argest previou 
total of unfilled orders in recent years was 6,324,322 
tons on May 31, 191 The amount a year ago was 
only 3,461,097 tons. The following i t the ! 
filled tonnage for each month, beginning with the high 
point of Dec. 31, 1912 
O \ 

Aug 
WI 
v 
M 
I } 
r¢ 
N 
\ 
. ' ‘ : 
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Customs Decision 


VALUATION OF FOREIGN MACHINERY 


Some interesting points regarding the discount 
allowances to be made on English machinery imported 
into this country, as a basis for assessing duty, are 
presented in a reappraisement by Judge Fischer of 
the Board of United States General Appraisers. The 
machinery, which was entered at New York, was man- 
ufactured by George Mann & Co., Leeds, and com- 
prised quadruple, crown, two-color rotary offset ma- 
chines complete; double Demy proving press printing 
machines complete, and extra quadruple Demy two- 
color rotary offset lithographic printing machines com- 
plete. Following the usual customs practice in cases 
involving valuation, the United States authorities re- 
fused to divulge the name of the importers. 

The invoices showed some of the machines to have, 
each, a foreign market value of $8,750. The importers 
claimed that a discount of 33% per cent should be 
allowed from the prices, whereas the ap- 
praiser of the port allowed only 10 per cent. An appeal 
then followed to the division of the 
general board. It brought out at the hearing 
before Judge Fischer that the local appraiser’s failure 
to allow the 33% per cent discount resulted actually in 
a heavy advance in the duty collected on the presses. 
The advance by the appraiser was based on a special 
treasury agent’s report which showed that the per se 
prices on the invoices agreed with the selling prices in 
England, but that on all sales for home consumption 
a discount of only 5 per cent is allowed to purchasers, 
while for export to agents a greater discount is 
granted. The report set forth, further, that the prices 
in England include the setting-up of the presses which 


invoiced 


reappraisement 
was 


represents an expenditure of about 5 per cent. This 
5 per cent added to the 5 per cent allowed on home 
sales made the discount allowed by the appraiser. The 


importers claimed that there were no wholesale trans- 
actions in England for these machines, they being only 
sold there to consumers in single lots. As no proof of 
cost of production or selling prices in the United States 
was offered to sustain the importers’ contentions, Judge 
Fischer sustained the appraiser in disallowing the high 


discount claimed by the importers 


By-Products from Coke Ovens in 1914 


By-products from retort 
States in 1914 included 
worth $6,000,000, 


United 

61,000,000,000 cu. ft. of gas, 
110,000,000 worth 
$2,800,000, as well as $7,600,000 worth of ammonia and 
$1,000,000 worth of benzol. But 57 per cent of the coke 
output of the country, 35,000,000 tons, 
About 
industrially, but 
for domestic 


coke ovens in the 


‘ 


and gal. of tar, 


comes from bee- 


hive ovens. two-thirds of the gas saved is used 
cu. ft. is sold daily 
purposes. Almost the entire gas supply 
of some cities is from retort coke ovens, such as Bos- 


ton, Indianapolis, Baltimore, South Chicago, Milwaukee. 


over 50,000,000 


Benzol Output ot By-Product Coke Ovens 


In a statement before a monthly meeting of the 
Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania, Dr. Horace 
C. Porter, chemist of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, said 
that American by-product coke ovens are expected to 
be producing before the end of 1915 about 25,000,000 
gal. of crude benzol or light oil annually—an increase 
of 150 per cent in about a year, due to war conditions. 
The amount necessary to make all the dyes and re- 
fined coal tar chemicals (except explosives) used in 
the United States is not over 5,000,000 gal. per year. 


A business increase in September of 95 per cent 
over what it was in the same month last year is re- 
ported by the Timken Roller Bearing Company, while 
the increase of October, this year, over October, 1914, is 
given as 120 per cent. The increase, according to 
Heman Ely, secretary of the company, has come from 
automobile manufacturers and other domestic tsers. 
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Magnesite and Chrome Ore Im) 


5 
That the war is continuing to serio Fact 
imports of magnesite and chrome ore is ee 


following Government data recently j " 
Impo 
Magn: 
Gross 
August, 1914 
August, 1915 


Kight months ended Aug. 31, 13 
Eight months ended Aug, 31, 1914 
Kight months ended Aug. 31 
This is a falling off of 80 per cent 
for the eight months as compared wit} 
37.5 per cent for ore. The de 
year ended June 30, 1915, fron 
year was 54 per cent for magnesite and 
chrome ore. Detailed figures were give 
AGE, Sept. 9, 1915. 


chrome 
fiscal 


August Exports of Zinc 


August exports of zine from the United S 
separate statistics for pigs and bars a 


sheets, were as follows: 


Pigs d bars Gross T* 
From domestic ores 
From foreign ores 67 
lates and sheets 5.61 
Total 6.869 


ths ended Sept. 1, 191 
ht months ended Sept 1, 1914 





eight mor 
Eig 


Eight months ended Sept. 1.1913. 6.8 


In July the total was 7016 tons. In Septem! 
1914, the exports were 17,005 tons, the record war 
month, while for the preceding six months they had 
averaged 7383 tons per month. For the fisca 


1915, they were 114,593 tons, deta 
figures being given in THE IRON AGE, Sept. 2, 1915 


ended June 30, 


The R. E. Parsons Company, which for the last forty- 
three years has conducted a gray-iron foundry in Bridge 
port, Conn., has been acquired by other parties interest. 
ed very closely in its product. The business was s 
in a very small way by R. E. Parsons, who has since 
tinued as the controlling stockholder. Being : 
advanced years, and wishing to enjoy the 1 
labors, he has sold his interest to Clarence E 
president Standard Mfg. Company, and Fred 
Rhodes, treasurer Salt’s Textile Mfg. Company 
together with John W. Cottrell, the president 
company, will conduct the business as heret 
the same name. The company, which has bee 
successful, and has established an enviable rep 
the trade, owns a large plot of ground on Helen 5 
Barnum Avenue and Hallett Street, and the buildings 
thereon house a well-equipped foundry for the 
ture of light and heavy gray-iron castings 


F. H. Kappen & Son announce that they have & 
tablished themselves at 93 West Water Street 
waukee, Wis. The O. L. Packard Machinery Compa") 
has turned over to them all its merchandis ma- 
chinery and in addition they will 
turers’ agents for wood and iron working ! 
and other specialties. F. H. Kappen has ‘ong 
connected with O. L. Packard, first as salesma! 
manager up to 1891, when the corporation was ‘0m 
then becoming its secretary and treasurer. The | 
member, Ralph A. Kappen, has been active in me 
business in various capacities for about 


act as 


The People’s Savings & Trust Company, “" . 
Bay, Wis., has been appointed receiver for Me &" 
Boiler Works, DePere, Wis., recently deciareé ™ 7 
rupt on petition of Walter D. Hawk, Chicag® ve 
claims $80,000 on five notes. The company conte!" 
proceedings, declaring the obligations were P* ” Mik 


but a jury in the United States District Court ® 
waukee upheld the contentions of Mr. Hawk. 
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ludicial Decisions 
ACTED BY A. L. H. STREET 


‘-USINESS TELEGRAMS.—A fireproofing 
) telegraphed authority to its sales 
ia to bid $20,642 for the furnishing of 
for a building, but the telegraph com- 
ivery of the message with the result 
was awarded the contract at $21,160 
filed. The sales agent sued the tele- 
for damages on the theory that if the 
been negligently delayed he would have 
id and would have been awarded the 
California District Court of Appeals 
is no right o frecovery,; that it is a 
njecture, and not of certainty, that the 
ave been awarded plaintiff, especially in 
that the bids were invited by a board 
the right to reject any bid. (Mc- 
tal Telegraph Cable Company, 151 
porter, 21.) 
WaIves CLAIM BECAUSE OF DEFECTs. 
recover the price of iron pipe sold de- 
tallation by him in a municipal water- 
ppears that the pipe was to be delivered 
nation, “and to be subject to inspection 
city.” Defendant counterclaimed for 
to have resulted from the fact that, 
part of the pipe was found to be 
replaced by other pipe. In denying 
it is held that the engineer must be 
ndant’s agent for the purpose of in- 
e, and that there cannot be deemed 
implied warranty against defects dis- 
easonable inspection. (Oklahoma Su- 
heffield Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Com- 
an, 150 Pacific Reporter, 1062.) 


ONCERNING UNGUARDED MACHINERY.— 
f a machine shop is not liable for injury 
while operating a punch press on the 
to equip the machine with a guard, 
a guard would not have prevented 
‘ident. (Pennsylvania Supreme Court, 
n, 95 Atlantic Reporter, 262.) 
) AT REVOLVING SHAFT.—An employee 
pening tools on an emery wheel assumed 
injured on account of obvious prox- 
ng saw located on the same shaft only 
wheel. (South Dakota Supreme Court, 
Schwenk-Berth Brewing Company, 153 


Reporter, 908.) 


cT FouNpRY APPLIANCES.—Plaintiff, 
, was injured through the breaking 

ttached to a chain which was used in 
alf of a flask. The hook had been 
lry for more than eleven years, and 
and brittle on account of crystalliz 
suit to recover damages for the in- 

y was warranted in finding that the 
ty of actionable negligence in failing 
ested to ascertain its safety. (Penn- 
Court, Allison vs. Fitz Water Wheel 
ntic Reporter, 392.) 

Price or Scrap IRonN.—On complaint 
p iron that there were several tons 
ed without being broken up at an 
ton, the seller notified him that if 

the iron at the agreed price, $12 per 

it at the seller’s expense. This 
lo and he later disposed of all the 
he was liable for the agreed price, 
the market value of the heavy scrap. 

ne Court, Solomon vs. Weiner, 153 
orter, 1058.) 

\RRANTIES IN MACHINERY SALES COoN- 
of machinery will not be awarded 

each of warranty as to its condition 
comply with a clause contained in 

ile entitling the seller to notice and 
edy the defects complained of. War- 
eshing engine sold is built of good 
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materials 


and will do good work does 


not extend to 
use of the machine as a tractor in 


plowing. (North 
Carolina Supreme Court, Bland vs. International Har- 
vester Company, 86 Southeastern Reporter, 350.) 
OBSTRUCTION OF 
Where 
works, 


ACCESS 
pl emises were 


TO LEASED PREMISES. 
leased to be used for machine 
the lessee had a right to insist that the cus 
tomary ways open to afford access to the premises be 
Kept open, as they existed when the lease was entered 
as concerns matters within the control of 
But the not presumed to have 
the means of ingress which extend beyond 
his own premises, and if such means are obstructed by 
the rightful owner, no right accrues to the ‘ 
against the because of such obstruction, unless 
the lessor has specially contracted that the ways shall 
remain open. So, defendant could not avoid 
l‘ability for rent under the lease on account of removal! 
by a railroad company of the part of a platform of 
the leased warehouse which encroached upon the right 
of way, although the removal rendered the remainde 
of the platform inadequate for loading and unloading 
machinery. (Washington Supreme Court, Johnson- 
Lieber Company vs. Berlin Machine Works, 151 Pacific 
Reporter, 778.) 


into, so far 
the lessor. 
control of 


lessor is 


lessee 
lessor 


lesseee 


RIGHT TO SPECIFICALLY ENFORCE CONTRACT Al 
though, as a general 1 
fice performance of a 
convey land, and 


table, the 


rule, courts will not compel spe 
contract, 
then if 


ordinary legal remedy by 


excepting contracts to 


not the contract is not equi 
one aggrieved by 
contract being a claim for damages, 
compel performance of an 


: : 
stock ol 


breach of will 
sell 
a corporation, where the sole induce 
for the purchase 
owned by the company 
for sale of 
ration, if the 
and there are 


suit 
ie to agreement to 
majority 
ment to obtain control of 
But, 


stock in a manuf 
stock is easily obtainable in 


a patent 


under the ordinary con 


ract acturing corpo 
the market 
no particular reasons why the purchaser 
hould have the particular stock contracted for, he is 
left to his (Delaware Court of 
Chancery, United Apparatus Company 

G. W. Baker Machine Company, 95 Atlantic Re 
294.) 


action for damages 


Fire 


- =f 
states 


porter, 


GEORGIA 
: except rail 


ACTIONS IN 
} employe! 


EMPLOYEES’ PERSONAL INJURY 
Under the laws of Georgia, a1 
workman 


Nor 


road companies, is not liable for injury to a 
; fellow 


injury resulting from a co 


resulting from negligence of a servant 


can there be recovery tor 


employee’: for work, if 
man | 


incompetency his the injured 
with the employer of knowing 
And, to warrant the 
that the was 
the fact himself 
resulting in 
the 


ad equal 
of such 
plaintiff 
negligent, but 
did not krow of the danger 
and could not have known of it i 
ordinary care of his own safety. An adult employee 
will be presumed to know of all apparent defects and 
dangers surrounding his employment after he has been 
at work in their for a re 
(Georgia Court of Appeals, Kilgo v 

Mfg. Company, 86 Southeastern Reporter, 8% 


means 
incompetency. 
only show 
establish 


recovery, 


must not employer 
that he 
the 


war ri . 
exercise Ol 


must 


accident 


time. 


Pipe 


presence asonable 


Rome Soil 


, 
} 


AGAINST DEALERS. 
infringement of 


SUITS 
dealers for 

plainant’s patent by selling a competing 
burden is on the defendants to either show 
articles sold by them are covered by a 
the patentee, or that the patent ha 
removed. (United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Ninth Circuit, Sherman, Clay & Co., vs. Searchlight 
Horn Company, 225 Federal Reporter, 497.) 


TIME FOR OBTAINING PATENT.—Under the patent 
law, which requires application for a patent to be 
made within two years after the invented device is 
placed “on sale,” a completed sale, with or without 
delivery, is not required; an offer to sell, made to a 
prospective purchaser after the experimental stage has 
been passed, the invention reduced to practice, and the 
apparatus manufactured, in its perfected form, is a 
placing on sale within the statute. (United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit, Wende vs. 
Horine, 225 Federal Reporter, 501.) 


INFRINGEMENT 
against 


PATENT 
In a suit com 
device, the 
that the 
license from 
released or 


' 
peen 
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FOREIGN DEMAND CHANGES 
English and French Buying Tapering Off 


Domestic Inquiry Improving and More Business 
with Canada Indicated—Strike Troubles 
Nearer Solution—Plants Are Expanding 


Foreign business is undergoing a change which al- 
ready has made itself felt in various parts of the 
country. There are definite indications that England 
will be less active as a buyer in the next few months. 
Business with France is tapering off, also, but that 
with Russia shows a tendency to increase. Great 
hopes are being founded, and with »mple justification, 
on future trading with Russia. Domestic buying is 
better in some of the important centers, the demand 
being varied and coming from widely scattered sources. 
The labor situation continues to improve practically 
everywhere and as a result the trade at large is feel- 
ing better. Normal conditions are expected soon in 
Cincinnati where several firms are solving their labor 
difficulties, although in Hamilton, Ohio, the situation is 
still bad. 

Heavy war buying has eased off in New York, 
though a renewal is probable as soon as the large 
Canadian shell orders are placed. It is reported that 
the Canadian Shell Committee will be reorganized. A 
plan is contemplated for the establishment by the 
British Government of ordnance works which will be 
turned over to the Dominion after the war. Difficulty 
is now being experienced in placing orders for large- 
sized high-explosive shells. 

The Splitdorf Electrical Company, Newark, N. J., 
plans the construction of a factory containing 100,000 
sq. ft. The International Arms & Fuse Company, 
Bloomfield, N. J., is erecting a building 100 x 123 ft., 
and has plans for another 100 x 400 ft. The Brown 
Lipe-Chapin Company, Syracuse, N. Y., maker of auto- 
mobile gears, has let a contract for a six-story build- 
ing, 75 x 150 ft., to cost $100,000. The American La 
France Fire Engine Company has let a contract for 
an extension to its plant. The John E. Thropp’s Sons 
Company, Trenton, N. J., has plans for an addition to 
its machine shop. 

Several plant extensions are planned in New Eng- 
land, including buildings for the New England West- 
inghouse Company, the Coe Brass Company and the 
Standard Mfg. Company. 

The machine-tool demand is active in Cleveland, 
and the conditions there are reflected by the action of 
a Cleveland manufacturer in buying a boring mill for 
delivery in ten months. The Lake Shore Railroad has 
taken bids for ten large machines for its Elkhart, 
Ind., shops. The Akron, Ohio, rubber companies are 
buying mold-making machinery. It is reported from 
Lima, Ohio, that the East Iron & Machine Company 
has taken a contract for rifle and cartridge machinery 
to the value of $2,000,000. Several good inquiries are 
out in the Chicago market. In Milwaukee the tension 


continues great, although there is noted . 
ing in the demand. No labor difficult have 
encountered in that city, although agi: 
on. The domestic demand is improving 
The Davis Sewing Machine Company, 
will make additions which will double 

The St. Louis market is swept ba: 
prices count for little where tools are 
Demand is more active on the Pacific 
men are employed by the Union Iron Works, Sa 
cisco, and the plant will be busier this 


any time in the past ten years. 
The Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Compa SI 
Quebec, will build a machine shop at a f $5 


New York 


NEw Yo! 
With those who handle a variety of 
ness continues very good, with a growing 
trial sources, In the past week a few sn 
ome from the railroads who have been pl 
for rolling stock and track supplies. In one 
ive placed orders for machines on which b 
months and now they must wait four or 
elivery Firms who do business with the 
they are paying their bills more promptly 
few months ago. 
In the buying of large groups of tools for 
war munitions there has been less activit 
but this is welcomed by both manufacturers 
sentatives in view of the strain under whicl 
nd the filled-up condition of the shops. T! 


troubles in many places, particularly in ¢ 
ated a better feeling in the entire trade, 
problem continues to be getting machines 
umber of machine-tool builders have de 
s they can make the necessary adjustments 


per cent of their output for the purely do: 

The demand from England is tapering 
buying less also, but Russia continues a he 
s conceded generally that the Russians for 
heavy purchasers in this country. Several 
purchasing commissions, while export hor 
their behalf also Regret continues to be 
the newcomers in the machine tool field 
the high standards of design and constructi ee 
established by regular manufacturers \ 
trade who recently returned from Francs 
complaint there, because some shippers he! g 
to send with their machines one or more ess 
essness, or worse, which will be inimica 
tomers who, prior to the war, bought of otl 

The large shell orders to be placed in C 
extent in the United States, have instig 
nguiry from those who hope to get 
nquiry is still to come from many 

The Davis Machine Tool Company, In 
vhich took over the W. P. Davis Machine 
city, as stated in THe IRON AGE last weel 
il stock of $750,000 Like many others 


had a strike on its hands 


Melchior, Armstrong & Dessau, 116 Br > 
York, are in the market for three large 
ng and shearing work, as follows 
A punching and shearing machine for | 
with a crane suitable for handling plates weisz e 
d with a radius of 10 to 12 ft 
An angle-iron punching machine for ve! 
tal work, capable of punching angles wit! 
Sg in. thick. 
A punching and bending machine, com! 
for punching angles up to 5 x 5 x %& in 
ship building sections up to 10 in 
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M. Thomps« W M f Bowman ¢ Ellis and James damage has not been estimated Othe 
EF. Lang offered the use of parts of their plants 
ine cin Mfe. ( Waterbur Conn., posted a will be made to do work outside until th: 
otice Oct 1, gr tinge time da ilf for overtime to all boring mills are repaired A. A. Weime 
emnlovees é over the iv or hour This gives the general manager 
‘ ertime } te ts unskilled workmen that was The Leeland Surgical Company, (« 
vranted t ts sh é employees several montns ago This e€ incorporated with a capital of S100, 
} oe doe é vyorke! () the uy daa A surgical appliances, et John M Dettr 
e « ‘ ‘ t to stock Norristown, Pa., is treasuret The dire 
der O'R Hallowell, A \ Gothwaite and H 
The ' or ‘ Rrist¢ a s volur hocke1 Montgomery Evans, Adam Sche 
‘ hr Norristown; J. M. Dettra;: Samuel H. H 
SUO ¢ et The Railway & Industrial Engineer 
eatin ' . Bridge} ¢ o% } ding burg Pa., has increased its capital sto 
bs ; Rink ; aie aes e used fol ehte $100,000 
I \ 
: ent w be le . 
| : sieeit: Palatina: Chan: ae Baltimore 
‘. ‘ oO! be equipped BALTIMORE, M 
: ; Negotiations for the sak of the 
| ( Starve Charles and Wells streets, to the Baldw 
ware oft The Baltimore plant, however 
Me ( Bos \ been i! ub-contracts from the locomotive wor 
W Altre i W ,» Lreorgee will be installed and the large idditior 
Fre y Trot ul ithor rushed to completion 
ns ire being made for the inst 
J ‘ \ M ¢ the plant of the Spanish-American S 
; \ B H n « guncottor Leon Rasst, Baltimor: 
q. s r With capital stock of $25,000 the Firs 
on Company, Baltimore, has bee 


ture machinery, tools, implemer ts, et 


Philadelphia re Sylvan W Binswanger, 1908 Bolts . 


bert H. Pfeil and George L. Streb 


} ) 
, Machinery to cost about $10,000 
I St I ! ae plant of the Morris Iron & Steel Com, 
: t , sisting ; for the manufacture of a large order o 
tor ) ‘ aot) ft Philadelphia company 
) ] It 
: : a a salt The Jamison Cold Storage Door Comp g 
s S . ma os aR cecal al Md., plans to increase its output. J. \V 
: ; : HH io ore tary 
: aes r Comi onetruct Fire badly damaged the sash, door 
ney ts cal Atcheson Brothers, Alexandria, Va 
a Phre S sa With capital stock of $10,000 the Vance 
" then : s T : had is oe incorporated at Chilhowie, Va 
raw ‘ . bikees sident 
( v1 \ t vitl gallery on one With $90,000 capital stock the Vulca 
ft wide It is leting power } t which will tion, Norfolk, Va., has been incorporate 
jUuip] W wo I I ers { é ‘ vit} ecretary 
kw. gene tor, steal pumj nd one O-ft ir col An electric light plant will be built 
eSsol all whicl e bes tract I Cc. E. Wilson, Crewe, Va 
he iK ider-Weldor Dyeing Mact ! has The Lebanon Light Company, Lel 
warded cont : to Cc rle ‘T Eastbu rdley, P for neorporated with $5,000 capital stock 
El S we Batt Cr nit ° 
Pe ae eee ea ae Chicago 
Pomeroy C truct Com] , 1609 Ranstead Street, Ph CHICAGO, I 
‘ i t ( A hine There is an inquiry in this market for 
] S it ‘ chinery and motors suitable for a manuf 
The Ame Gas 1 ilator Com} er! Building, carpenter, pattern, blacksmith, tool, mactl 
} delpl : s pure ed six acres of ( Newarl partments 
ie, Eliz N vhere it will erect factor) nad The H. Clauss Shear Company, Tipt 
Fic etur t hting in addition to its plant and is in the 
ster ‘ I oad S1g . mn Hliot is as drills, electroplating equipment, polis! 
stant tre ire! hines, motors and shafting 
The Weatherly F* ( & Machine Weatherly, The Clear Lake Lumber Company, Cle 
Ss! ing art ‘ ts to inst t ’ power plant the market for a heavy duty Corliss eng 
\ k } & | ( York. ] has ts equivalent in a twin tandem unit 
rl t wit t of $1 ( Charles H in good conditior 
y} ty rer He : farlenst lames C. Chil The Coast Culvert & Flume Compar 
or or t { ect iron al steel vises that it has just purchased a 30,000-1 
ft. shear, which with other new equipment 
The Al Re er ( Mille iv Pa.. is re n the addition to its plant. The compan) 
t have purchased the contr ng st n the Millers dition for the manufacture of smooth pipe 
7 Fift Wheel Mf Con ! A ontinue the busi water purposes, using both black and gal 
} the old 1 ‘ company also is engaged in general tank 
I. H. Mu who re tly sold } found) t Shamokin The McDonald Machine Company, 
state te ‘ t rile ew found al Chicago, is remodeling its plant and buil 
she The Electric Metal Refining Compar 
The P s-Brint ! Kennett Square, Pa., has organized with a capital of $4,500 by B . 
sto of $1 0 000 to manu South Dearborn Street; Walter Myer and |! " 
essories ! electrical appli The Excelsior Steel Furnace Compa! 
| ‘ Ss. Pi ps, Kennett Square, is treasurer, and Street, Chicago, has purchased 63,000 sq 
he follow re director S. Pl ps nd William C Goose Island, near Halsted and Divisiot 
Brinton, Kennett Sq e, and Furman S. Howson, Wayne, Pa tablishment of a new plant 
Fire burned the erecting and patter shops of the Weimer The U. S. Ball Bearing Company w 
M ne We Ss Compal nul turer blowing engines, brick powerhouse, 49 x 58 ft, at 2147 


| t fur equipment, et Le} on, Pa., Nov. 3 The Avenue, Chicago, at a cost of $15,000 
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tric Company, Chicago, has had plans 


r .v t! street ’ ’ ‘ : > ‘ 
, ; = ‘ : A ve ‘ Rober 
ce for a one-story brick factory to be \ . 
Street at an estimated cost of $16,00 . 
. . nN a \ Webst sult ers Mie 
od & Weiss, architects, Monadnock te & 
. = re s ‘ : Lee r tT » 
ve prepared plans for one three-story : 
. I ne ‘ ‘ af t ea ; 
to cost $50,000 ind a one and two Ml 7 : 6 : 
‘ Z ’ “A , } 
the first unit of a large manufactur 
WV hi 


re to be located at Clearing, I 


Bushnell Mfg. Compal 2130 Carre 
ifacturer of hardware orgings S ay 


dition ' 


iteher The Illinois Enamel Ware 


ere nto the new corporatior whic t r 
| ' 
factory in Peoria VN A ” 
er Pipe Company, Monmouth, Ill, has ‘ a 9 
V 


H. Jayne, EF. E. Wood and H. E. Miller 


000 
Machine & Stamping Compal! D ' : 
£ factor l rare t té oat 
Ke I } A ‘ 
el & Machine Comp v, Minneape : } 4 
stor ctor 140 xX 6 ft ' : 
tin ted oat of 60.000 
Yorks and the Dourte \V eless ! 
Springs, Colo have ombined . 
s the Dourte-Hasse Mfg. ( : 
the ew omp $ \\ ‘ 
Will vote ! waterwe s A 
( cluding two centrifugal pu! 
macity TO-ft head two tw st ‘ " ~ st \ ‘ ‘ 
gal. per n 0-ft. head ‘ , K 
r mir 10,000 gal. elevate t 
é d 170 I st-ire 
gineer ’ nN \ 
. . < W W VW . 
Milwaukee ged $7,500 by fire N Most | 
Vi WAUKEE, WIs., Nov Ss, 191 ‘ ‘ t Bu 
‘ 1 for machine tools has not ‘ I M ; . : . 
Builders continue day ind night } re Ze the Guar bax ~ 
t g more me in orade t mAKE ‘ t sine \ 
tate to place orders for more tools has bee tablishe ‘ “ ‘ . Sal 
t be granted before the expiration of! w ‘ _— 4 “ 
east Makers of specialized lines fee e4 WwW eens M as 
conditions, due to domestic requir : : fi 
ir material A close analysis of cor equip! oie 4 ; i r 
that war business is the foundat 
ement No labor difficulties have bee aa ; ; 
ugh agitation goes on with increase: , a z E = we 
e coming into the market slowly and . . . : : . 
leveloped as yet, ilthough the outlool . ‘ ' . ~ ; 
promising, but the questior rf é = 
siness he bie ; P , 
Hoverson Company, Midland | 7 a a : pa , 
ikee stove and sheet metal wo 
f in enameling shop, 135 x 160 ft . , 
t $20,000. Daniel B. Danielson, 874 Indianapolis 
neral contractor 
er Company Racine, Wis., manuf ; ; 
er goods, has broken ground fo ' IK . ‘ ! ha ‘ 
ne Junction to cost about $75,061 ae ; " , ent te 
be used for mill room and crude pas mG : ' 


ready Feb. 1 


Light & Power Company, B 





ncorporated with a capital , 5! 
Barber ) I A Jaeger ind Lu , ’ : . 
, 
i x te M : 
'ruck Company, former the Sterr 
, . 4 ' “ ' 
West Allis, Milwaukee, has 
rom $250,000 to $350,000 It } 6 
4 ry ‘ ’ ‘ , 
ol ind is making other extensis vv ¢ ' ) I \ ¢ 
nt and Robert G Havsse! secre ~ whict A ‘ ve } fire 
¢ ‘ } teel ’ ‘ 
- ° mplete bout Ded 
70 x 100 ft... 40 ft. high. to the 
ver plant of the Wisconsir Tractic : : . ' F t Ww ‘ 
: ting ' e ¢ 
mpany, Appleton, Wis., will be taker i S ¢ + a 
see & Davidson, consulting engineers test rot 
Building, Chicago 11] The enlarges The Oxveet ‘ ' e { my it? he : 
greater output of its hydroelectr ncormm te wit i nita ; ; 7 ‘ ‘ A 
| to make additional provision f ‘ g lol I Serre 4 } yy ' } } 
Kk. J. Ellis, 78 College Avenus \ The Nati Product ‘ npa I ipolis, Ind ha 
ger 
“ ! lé vit s OocK to manu 
sales Company, organized at Milwaukee facture rticles fror tone, et rh lirectors ' 


establish a garage and service st August M. Kuh Adoly ‘ Olive I Haw 
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has It is reported from Lima, Ohio, that 


nger to P ‘ C H x ( Se i I ma, has ser red L of 
Che | s \Ss ( ! } ‘ . U,00 or the manufacture ¢ 
Co ny to« s t \ M e@ | ble sting C Lin 
y Chair & S I ‘ the t o! idditior 
rift at< | ro? .70 Of t< 


Vinee uY Rm« ld Avenue, to cost $20,000 It w 


mstruction 


capadaralne | ee, Cincinnati 


: t bor situation continues t 
t ? ort time normal conditions 
N Ss « the Cir nat G er ( 
S to retur t } 
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. tate that minor? r troubl 
ne nate further 
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¢ « ti? facilities T 
S generators 
ene? n rel 
e { Sy rd Regist Comp ) 
r tic t son if ring equip t 
t ‘) < ~ ‘ 1) Sew \i ‘ (c‘on 
rihe ' te rn] ‘ ‘ 
WW é s present i t r ditic 
iré ’ e ece understood tl t « 
I ect ~ gr spec 1 for £ v te I 
W I ( é t tc the ' t 
t , Sprinefis Ohio, has bee 
‘ é t ne story ) br 
Nhe } | ( \ \ ‘ I lipment has bee il 
t t t ( ( N fir ompletely lest é 
‘ ' the Trar nt & I neit Cor 
eu ‘ ‘ tor ( the Osborn Whip Com} 
iy ( \ ‘ 4 . t S nderst« i ti S sOoOoT! S sur 
t \ é t ts be rebuilt 
pber Ue \ t I I lot ne& Ss w Bent Glas Mfg 
The M \ } ( 4 ( a ‘ bus ( suffered fire loss of | 
products é t } < i t Ww t rebdulit 
ea orders ft five | : re lial ! ind The Scioto Boiler Works, Columbus, O 
her equipment iditions to its factory equipment 
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$16,000, will build cotton gin at Bryan E. L. Eden is a by G. C. Martin, C. E. Simpson, C. CG R 
stockholder Simpson and is in the market for equipment 
KE. P. Turner, Dallas, and associates, plan to build an in \ hardwood flooring and planing mill 
terurban electric railway between Denton and Krum, about will be equipped at a cost of about $7: 
fifteen miles, including an electric power plant Ark., by the W. R. Shanklin Planing Mills 

The Gulf. Colorado & S ‘ Fé Railwa plans to con Neb., which is reported as in the market 
struct additions and maké provements to its shops at Equipment wanted by the Yellville | 
Cleburne Company, Yellville, Ark., includes one 
The Sinore Cattle Company, Fort Stockt plans to in- 60-cycle, 2300-volt direct-connected gener 
stall four irrigation pumping plants for watering about 6000 exciter, etc. W. C. Stephenson is manager 
acres of land The Tulsa Portland Cement Corporati: 
The Shippers’ Compress Compat Houstor has increased nstall at Lost City, Okla., a plant for 
its capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000 It will enlares bricks with an initial capacity of 20,000 
its cotton compress facilities The Magnolia Pipe Line Company, Hs 
The Southern Engine & Boiler Works D _ has bee nstall additional pumping equipment as 
organized witt capital stock of $ 00 by Henr H. Hort ne to Addington, 26 miles distant 
H. R. Woffor nd L. E. Burgess The Mid Continent Company, Tulsa, ¢ 


the equipment of an oil refinery at Jen: 


The Sapulpa Refining Company, Sapu 


St Louis rease its refinery equipment to tur 


S Louis, Mo., Nov. 8, 191 The Van State Company, Tulsa, O} 
With the market swept bare of stock, machine-tool dealers ‘0-acre site and will equip an oil refir 
find the only question at issue with the purcl ‘ s that of capacity 
delivery Price and even size of machine ire of little co The Auto Metallic Tire Company, Coalg 
sequence, apparently) is buvers are willing to take practi ncorporated with a capital stock of $1/ 
cally anything that can be made to serve the purpose The M. Mayer and P. Greenan 
: ) 1 of conse ‘ ‘ lis situation drilling ma- 
only exceptior of equence to this ar ng ma D. L. Rush & Son, Biloxi, Miss., are re} 
chines for which the demand is not so acute Second-hand ‘ : 
: ; or gasoline engines and electric generat: 
equipment has also disappe ired from the floors ind rebuilt 
The McComb a Peri 
machines are cleaned up Deliveries now rang from six te i om & Magnolia Railway & 


Comb, Miss., has been ncorporated w 
$500,000 by M. R. Walter, S. M. Jones 


twelve months away, according to the type of equipment de 


manded The attention of the dealers is being given to ser\ 
neg far as possible their old trad New industries ar bought the plant of the McComb Electric | 
ne as i aS POSSsID e) old rad é iusT are 
ry! ] ro 

finding it particularly difficult to place orders for equipment planned to enlarge 
as their plans must wait on the market nditions. Money is The Developers Oil and Refining ¢ 
still easy at reason:.ble rates Collectior re reported above La., will equip a refinery at a cost of 
normal in all parts of St. Louis territor rease contemplated expenditure to $1,000,060 

The Kans City Radiator Compat Kansas City, Mo New Orleans, La., is president and H. J. Fer 
will build one-stor factor t Thirt first Street and The Great Southern Securities, Shreveport 
Roanoke Boulevard It s 1] ced contracts with the E. W The John T. Gibbons Company, New 0 
Bliss Com} Brook n, N. Y., for metal-working machin- equip a grain elevator, to cost about $25( 
er nd expects to commence operations about Jar I Plans Jr., is supervising architect and engineer 
are being made ifactu l UU, OUN t The Mohawk Motor Corporation, New ( 
per year o I i ! t . bernia fank Building, will equip an autor 
company) S o100,000 cost about $200,000 Plans have alread 

The Jenkins Vulcan SS] ng Compal St. Lou Mo., capi Bart Davis is president 
talize $4 On las bee org ed 1 7 ; ! ns 
talized at $40,000, has 1 ganiz r. B. Jeni »J. J Monroe, La., will equip a waterwo 
Jenkins and others, to manufacture motor vehicle pring ina svstem, etc., to cost about $500,000 R. ¢ 
other specialties eer it harge, and H. D. Apgar is n 

The Hathaway Rotary Valvy Mot (omy , St. Lou 
Mo., has been incorporated | ( rles | Hatl vay, Charle 
H. Reeder and Joseph Mave vith capital ste < of $175.006 h P iff N } 

| TEST 

to manufacture rot y valve internal combustion engine e acinc ort west 

7 > St lo Ss " vt zs mi I st | ) is \ ‘ I hee! 

The St Loul Fiber ( | a souls, Mi . SRATTLE VV 
corporated with capital sto of $100,000 1 Cc. W Bre! 
izer, O. W. Miller and J. B. Furstenberg, St. Le ind D. W as a further evidence Of tne Fay 





' ‘ . rf l ( ( skan port l ‘acif 
Losee and W. E. Boise, New York City, to equip a plant for Of the trade to Ala ports, the ! 


the manufacture if fiber nil ete Company, Seattle operating the Admit 
‘ purchased from the Rutland Transit ‘ 
The St ouis publi Ss e boar } on é ) ; 
. ; N Y.. two steel stean freighters, 
for i water front ter na doch to he ¢« 1lippec wit} rie : : 
. “3 7 The vessels will be placed in the Seattle-A 
chanical loading devices, etc., at a cost of bout $275,000 
. : s soon as they have been overhauled. 8S 
John \ Kerber, St. Louis, will equi plant for repair pair plants in the Northwest hav heer 
work on vehicles and automobiles and motors, to cost about recently 
$5,000 
The Markham Pipe Joint Comp: 
The Springfield Gasoline Iron Company Springfield, Mo : i ‘ : 
1 has been incorporated for S100,000) DS 
has been incorporate with a capital stock of $15,000 bv H. H ‘ 
—_ : J. J. Phillipa 
Cole, and others, to equiy plant for the manufacture of 
patented sadirons Arrangements are now under w 
The American Shoe Machinery Comp st LA is Mo ' the United States Government ofl 
has increased its capital stock from $30,000 to $250,000 for station at Keyport, Wash., to cost, com] 
the purpose of increasing its equipment It is inderstood that the station wWli 
: Ja 1 1916 
The St. Charles Stay & Finding Company, St. Charles, Mo., 
will install equipment in a factory lready acquired unde According to report, Hugh L. Coope! 
lease Charles Pierce is president ik power plant, plans the constructio 
The Kansas City Trunk Compa kK Cut Mn. hae to cost $10.000.000 in the “Z" Canvon of 
been incorporated with a capital stock « $17.000 by Morris River, near Metaline Falls, Wash. For me 
Bigus, Sam Sonir nd Robert E. Roone\ Mr. Cooper and associates have been ens 
1 , . 1" or of surveys at the yrroposed sits 
The United States Terra Cotta Compar Harvey, Ill... has . : I I 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $500,000 to manu The Hyde Ship Brake Company, Tacon 
facture clay wares Louis G. Peters, ¢ H. Dalton and D. B neorporated for $1,000,000 by J H. Hyde 
Copper are the principal stockholders FE. H. Murray ind others It plans the ¢ 
4 cement plant wit} daily capacit a 000 bbl isi n Tacoma for the manufacture of a patent 
ceme will be equipped at Fo — 1 ‘ sai. Orenetiliniieininds = : : 
ement will be equipped Forem , Ark., | tl Consumer The Monta Improved Spring Wheel ¢ 
ortland Cement Company, Lumber Excl 5 Building, Cl Mont... has been incorporated, W tl J 
ago ¢ will he tric ‘ } 1) rough . 
cago, Il It will |} electrically driven throughout Fromberg, Mont., as president and gene! 
The D. H. Smith Iron Fence Post Company, Morrillton, the construction of a plant for the ma! 
Ark., has been incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000 wheel for automobiles 
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ee as a lie PTE em ection with cutters, et Views of 2 n 
ae t have been ground by the mach a 
Welding and Cutting.—s ght Ce ! Karpel trated in THe IRON AGE, Oct. 28, 191 ire * Mae 
B c . “1 
a Arbor Press.—United Engine & Mfg. Co; 
. Bulletis No Z Illustrates a irbor 
pr ving a capacity of 0 tons 
; i re ‘ ‘ 
; , ress suci i leverage of 100 te 
vering the table and the adjustme: 
3 blo« ( the table to suit different sizes 
a pa aes i aa touched upor The general construction of t ss is gone 
‘ nt it some length and condensed specif : on 
; lec 
ee ves a \ ompany, Salem, Oo} og and 
Lathes.— i \ 5 é é i » UN pr 7. . ae Saale _ yet ol ikere’, 
0) | ‘ NI . té t the t ( vorkKers ind acKsSmIthns tools whic en 
, the ¢ eal ‘ ring and spoke tenonning machines, band i * 
: : & Saws, 
ected it saw tables, portable forges, mechanical } hand 
y 7” ial a the t t some | power drilling machines lllustrations various 
| ‘ re presented with brief descriptio bles of 
of the é t t t the sizes which they can be supplied 
Metal Roofing and Shingles.—Globe |; Roofing & 
: ; Corrugating Company, Cincinnati, Ohio Cir nd metal 
Malleable Iron and Molding Machine Vibrator.— ‘ Pertains to a line of patent lock | nd corry 
\ eal e rol I f 5 ro! 7 x roofing and cluster shingles in whicl ook on one 
ers he first. pt t tage sheet fits into slot in the othe Views various 
ref : es of roofing and shingles that can be supplie with this 
lock are presented together with direct s for ap 
‘ he material 
on Perforated Metals.—Charles Mundt & Sons, 53 Pain 
Avenue, Jersey City, N. J Booklet Size , x8 
‘ai pages, 88 Contains illustrations of the rious sizes 
styles of perforations that can be made sheets of 
Miter Cutting Machine and Steel Barrelt!s.— opper, brass, bronze, aluminum. zinc ead and var 
to " other metals A list of the uses to which these metals 
I s given and views of screen sections are included 
I . ‘ cues There is practically no text in the booklet, each page having 
! e! istration of some particular perforation with a caption 
\ ¢ the number of the hole, its dimensions and eithe 
Ae ( imber per square inch or the distance between center 
. Electric Measuring Instruments.—Roller-Smith Com 
with s ‘ the lev« t ement fot | Broadway, New York Circular Refers to a line 
= the he ' ‘ ‘ meter nd voltmeters for use in connection wii 
Ss! battery-charging outfits, small switchboards and sim 
Revolving Shovels.—B I ne ( é Pa ! pplications The advantages of using the instrument 
Bullet No. § ‘ re ovels ( this wor ire presented, followed b i brief description 
ble for Fs eat riet I ter Che € f the nstruments and a table of the sizes in which the 
engtl n be furnished 
ex . ; , raps and Dies.—Butterfield & Co., Inc., Derby Line, Vt 
g ‘ ne e drawings S f t the nove rm Catalog No. 1¢ Refers to a line of taps, dies, reamers and 
; I, together wit! ae ee ee rew plates. In most cases, after a set of diagrams show 
Hydraulic Persses and Pumps.—H rau é Mfg g the proportions of the various threads in standard us 
Com} Mi trilead, Ohi I ler Show the exhibit separate page is given to each line of tool covered. A 
Pacifi International Ex istration of the tool or, in the case of screw plates, the 
posit ! the 7 t wl the presses I pumps show! ets that can be furnished, is given followed by a table 
were designe t A brie scripti of the exhib howing the various sizes or combinations that can be Si 
tl eare THe | r A ily 1 plied \ comprehensive index completes the catalog 
Z Screw Machines and Screw Machine Productt= 
Condenser.—Mest M é Compa Natior Acme Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Calendaiy 
Pittsburg! I Bullet I Show t elfecte I ze 12 x 15 i1 Each of the twelve leaves contains an Mam 
use ¢ pare et! ie! I escrit ts ( t tion of a screw machine or some of its products or at 
structior The freed ft clogging nd the eliminatior essories in the upper portion while the lower section gives 
free ext t ve re te Ipé followed b ’ the endar for the present month in large type with tha 
ilescription of the ense! d the w ‘ t operates for the previous and following month in smaller type under 
The text matter the bullet supplement eatl As is the usual custom the calendar begins Wa 
views of inst tions f the ( sel the I Nov. 1 and runs a complete year 
supplied with the Automatic Screw-Driving Machine.—Reynolds Pat 
Electric Generators and Motors.—VW estinghouss ‘ ter & Machine Company, 101 Third Avenue, Moline, ML 
& Mfe. ! East Pittsburg! P Four leaflets Pamphlet Presents briefly the advantages of using pow 
first tw Nos . ? } é vit lternating screw-driving machines which are chiefly the reduced cost 
rrent generators, equipped with belt ar rit lrives, re of assembly and a greater output. This is supplemented Of 
The generators, W n 1 f | t fron description of the operation and construction of an auto- 
to 1750 kw re istrated ‘ lescribe nu el natic screw-driving machine with magazine feed, and ia 
stallatic ews f each type re é The t i turn is followed by illustrations of the several types of @™® 
N si, trates é é t pe 5 ree hines that can be supplied, with brief statements of the 
squil ol special features and the class of work handled by each 
s ed I One of the machines illustrated in addition to a! ving screws 
tr ‘ f the motor is give some deta rranged with a boring attachment for making the hole 
The fourth Ik Ni Ss] describes the installatic of to which the screw is driver This machine was ii 
é t being supplemente rate n THe IRON Ace, June 3, 1915 Some of the special 
urve indicating e growth of this form < ower throus hines which the company is prepared to build are illus 
the countr trated and a partial list of users is included 
Ring Wheel Grinding Machine.— rles H Bes Seamless Tanks.—Janney. Steinmetz & Co., Philadelphia, 
& Co., 1s te stre Chicago, I Bulletin N« Pamphlet Covers a line of seamless steel tanks for 
Describe strate wide face ring wheel grind storing air and gasoline. The different shapes of tanks thet 
machine esign¢ to rey e 1 ng, planing n be supplied are shown and tables of capacities are ie 
=} LZ WW er I rat ided 








